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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue Italian operations in Tripoli continue to re- 
semble some splendidly-staged field manceuvres, rather 
than a war between two considerable military powers. 
All the coast towns have now been occupied, most of 
them after a spectacular bombardment. The expe- 
ditionary force of about 30,000 men has now arrived, after 
a smooth and uneventful passage, and is disembarking. 
It is now thought that the Turks can have hardly more 
than 5,000 regulars in the country—its usual garrison 
had all gone to pursue the Young Turk folly in the 
Yemen. If the Italian news can be trusted, its com- 
mander, Munir Pasha, is a dotard, and the Arabs, so 
far from being disposed to maintain a “ fanatical” 
guerilla campaign, are deserting the Turks, and even 
welcoming the invaders. That may be true of the 
townsmen of the Tripoli slums. So far, the only engage- 
ment has been a reconnaissance at night by twenty 
Turkish skirmishers, and the Italians have not yet 
recorded a single casualty. It is now suggested that the 
Turkish army in Tripoli may renounce all thought of 
fighting, and retreat into Tunis to avoid surrender. Some 
alarm was caused by the news that Turkey has declared 
grain to be contraband ; but cargoes passing through the 
Straits can be seized only if consigned to Italian ports. 

* * * 


Tue real interest of the “ war ’’ lies, meanwhile, on 
its reaction upon the internal politics of Turkey. The 





Young Turk Committee, at its Congress in Salonica, is 
believed to have resolved on a policy of ‘‘ No surrender,”’ 
and a deputation has gone to Constantinople to stiffen 
Said Pasha. It has, however, no expedient to propose, 
save the expulsion of Italian subjects and the boycott of 
Italian trade. The boycott is in force, and the expul- 
sion, already threatened, may follow. The Committee is 
probably under no illusions as to Turkey’s ability to 
wage the war, but it is fighting at home for its ascen- 
dancy. There is talk of a march of the Macedonian 
Divisions on the capital to coerce the stop-gap Cabinet, 
and volunteers are being armed. In Constantinople a 
reactionary current is discernible, disturbances are 
feared, and a strict Press censorship is enforced. It 
would be well if internal commotion were the only 
danger, but there are signs of a disposition (due, per- 
haps, only to fear) to provoke Bulgaria. The present 
Bulgarian Ministry, under the moderate and cautious 
M. Gueshoff, is unlikely to attempt adventure, but 
Montenegro is obviously restless and Greece alarmed. 
There is, unhappily, no reason to credit the optimistic 
rumors of mediation which come from Berlin. 
. * 7. 


Mr. Batrovr, sharply summoned by his party to say 
whether he will lead or go, has replied by proffering a new 
sample of his desiccated form of politics. His speech on 
Saturday to the Unionists of Haddington avoided many 
burning topics, such as the labor troubles, gave the Tories 
no hint to work for the repeal of the Parliament Bill, and 
dropped the Referendum. Its most definite bearing on 
questions of the hour was its hint of opposition to the 
Insurance Bill, on the ground that it turned the volun- 
tary agencies of trade unionism and the friendly societies 
into departments of the State, and that so complicated a 
measure needed “ immense time”’ for its passage. Both 
the matter and the manner of his “ constructive” pro- 
gramme were calculated to offend the Forwards and 
Die-hards, especially the latter, who were bidden to 
regard the question of the tactics he applied to the pass- 
ing of the Parliament Bill as of “no more importance 
than the authorship of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’’’ This 
question was decided when the Prime Minister struck a 
“felon blow” at the House of Lords last November, 
and gave the King “ traitors’ advice,” exacting from him 
a pledge to use the Prerogative eight months before re- 
course to it was necessary. 


* * * 


Tus strong language was obviously used to mask 
the weakness of the following programme, each item of 
which was introduced with a sceptical preface. Premis- 
ing that the Government’s action was now directed to the 
“old Radical objects ’’ of Home Rule, Disestablishment, 
and one man one vote, (which Mr. Balfour has accepted), 
he made the following proposals for his own party :— 
(1) The creation of small owners—described as “ one of 
the most complex matters you can take in hand.”’ (2) 
Reform of the Poor Law. This, again, was a “ very 
complicated and very difficult matter.” (3) A 
strengthened Second Chamber, with a representative ele- 
ment, “a scheme,” said Mr. Balfour, “calculated to 
raise difficulties of immense magnitude.” (4) Tariff 
Reform, again, a “ most difficult ” subject, whose thorny 
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character neither Tariff Reformers nor Free Traders 
realised. In substance, Mr. Balfour’s one proposition 
was a denunciation of those commercial treaties with 
foreign powers which impaired the fiscal autonomy of the 
British dominions. As this contingency has already been 
foreseen, and was provided for at the Imperial Con- 
ference last summer, Mr. Balfour’s policy comes to just 
nothing at all—The Die-Hards’ retort came on 
Friday, when, meeting at an unnamed place in 
London, they formed a ‘‘ Halsbury Club,’’ with Lord 
Halsbury as President and Lord Selborne as Chairman. 
The aim of the Club is to “‘ concentrate ’’ on the restora- 
tion of ‘‘ a free Constitution to the United Kingdom,”’ 
i.e., on the repeal of the Veto Bill. The ‘‘ Times ”’ drily 
comments that Tory “ concentration ”’ is likely to be the 
last effect of the Club and its founders. 
* * * 

On Monday, Lord Haldane, answering Mr. Balfour, 
gave a recital of the dealings of the Government with the 
late and the present King on the question of the Pre- 
rogative. After the rejection of the Budget they went 
to King Edward and told him that it was impossible for 
such a state of things to go on without redress. They 
made an approach to King George after the break- 
down of the Conference last year, telling him that they 
could not submit their Veto resolutions to the country 
without an assurance that if it approved them the re- 
sulting Bill would pass into law. No bargain was made 
or suggested, but the King said: “ What the country 
decides, that will I accept.’’ Lord Haldane concluded :— 

“When the House of Lords threatened to reject 

the Parliament Bill, there was only one thing that a 

Constitutional Monarch could do, and that was what 

the King did. He most wisely handed over to his 

Ministers his assent to the creation of sufficient peers 

to carry the decision of the nation into effect against 

the opposition of the House of Lords.” 
What could be more proper than this action, or more 
constitutional than the King’s acceptance of it? 


* * * 


Tue Irish leader has made a series of speeches to 
English democratic audiences at Manchester, at Swindon, 
and at Whitechapel. At Manchester he declared that 
Ireland entered the debate on Home Rule with a “ pas- 
sionate desire for complete and thorough reconciliation 
with England and the Empire.’’ She did not ask for a 
co-ordinate Parliament like Grattan’s, or for the repeal 
of the Union, but for a subordinate Parliament, subject 
to the supremacy of the Imperial Assembly. At Swindon 
he emphasised this pledge, adding that if the Irish Par- 
liament endeavored to use its powers unjustly, or to 
oppress any class or creed, the Imperial Parliament 
would have the power to “stretch forth the arm of its 
supremacy and say, ‘ Youshallnotdothat.’’’ At White- 
chapel he treated with great power the exemplary record 
of Irish Catholicism in respect of public appointments 
for Protestants, and defined the aim of Home Rule as 
the inclusion of every Irish ‘‘ class, creed, and race.’’ 


* * * 

THE difficulty which a Northern reader has in un- 
derstanding the news from Portugal is to conceive the 
possibility of a mendacity so childish as the Royalists 
have displayed. The persistent detailed narratives of an 
invasion in force by five thousand men with cannon, the 
capture of a whole series of towns, and the arrival of two 
Royalist warships (“ Dreadnoughts’’) at Oporto, were 
merely fables. Some feeble bands did, indeed, cross the 








better than revolvers, and their only success was the occu- 
pation for a few hours of Vimaes, a little market town 
just across the border. Some have been captured, others 
have retreated, and one band apparently still lurks in 
the mountains on the frontier-line. There was no an- 
swering rising among the peasants, and the plot in 
Oporto was frustrated before it broke out. There is no 
doubt as to facts, for uncensored telegrams have arrived 
in London from English correspondents in the “ cap- 
tured’ towns. We are glad to note that the Republican 
Government has apparently realised the folly of main- 
taining a censorship. Had the wires been free these 
myths would never have found credence. 
* * * 

An official announcement from Berlin reports the 
signature of an agreement which should mean the end of 
the long Moroccan conflict. M. Cambon and Herr 
Kiderlen-Waechter have initialled the first part of the 
understanding—that which relates to Morocco. Neither 
Power is finally bound by it until the second document 
relating to compensations is signed. But that is a local 
West African question in which no other Power is in- 
volved. The general lines of the agreement are fairly 
well known. The position of France in Morocco is 
defined in terms which make her protectorate as abso- 
lute as that which she exercises over Tunis. The details 
regarding economic concessions, consular rights, and the 
position of native protégés have been finally settled to 
the satisfaction of both Powers. It is believed in France 
that the compensations for this great success will take 
the form of an exchange, France surrendering a large 
territory in the Congo in return for a small acquisition in 


the Cameroons. 
* *% * 


Tue Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
gives an interesting sketch of the wealth of the country, 
and the progress of the schemes laid down in 1909 for 
taxing its surplus. The gross income for 1909-10 is set 
down at -£1,011,100,000, an increase in ten years of 
£177,745,000. Apparently the Commissioners have only 
discovered some ten thousand odd persons with an income 
of over £5,000 a year, and therefore liable to super-tax, 
though we imagine the actual number of such incomes is 
much larger. They have come upon fourteen estates 
valued at over a million each. The amount of British 
income invested abroad has grown steadily since 
1886, but the rate of increase seems to be no 
larger in recent than in earlier years. As to 
the machinery of the Land Taxes, the valuation has been 
a great success, and seems to have proceeded with 
little friction. But the returns of payment of increment 
duty, reversion duty, and undeveloped land duty, 
are insignificant, and must remain so until the valuation 
is fairly complete. However, the indirect result of the 
Budget of 1909 in forcing land into the market is obvious. 
The mineral rights duty has been fairly productive, though 
there is a fall in the amount this year—£304,623 in 
1909-10 having sunk to £201,053 in 1910-11. 


* * * 


On Friday week another by-election was decided in 
favor of the Government. Mr. T. W. Russell has at last 
entered Parliament through North Tyrone, which he won 
against the strongest possible Tory candidate by 4 
majority of eighteen. North Tyrone is one of the places 
in Ulster and Ireland whose politics are constant, and 
where hardly a voter changes sides. For years it has 
been definitely Liberal-Nationalist—it was once a Tory 


frontier, composed largely of lads from the upper forms | and Unionist seat—and the near approach of Home Rule 


of Clerical schools. 


They were armed with nothing | barely affects the balance. 
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Mr. Borpen has completed the formation of his 
Cabinet, and his list is said to meet with fairly general 
approval, though comparatively little can be known of 
the executive ability and constructive statesmanship of 
a party which has been so long out of office. Of these 
eighteen Ministers only one has held Federal office before. 
The most interesting fact about the new Cabinet is the 
inclusion in it of Mr. Monk, an independent and, indeed, 
revolted Conservative, who had acted with Mr. Bourassa 
in his Nationalist campaign. Three Ministers, indeed, 
are suspected of Nationalist leanings—an odd result from 
an election which Mr. Borden fought mainly on the 
issue of Imperial sentiment. Four Catholics (including 
two Frenchmen) are included, which, again, must dis- 
appoint the fierce Protestant faction which opposed Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. One revolted Liberal, Mr. W. T. 
White, figures in the combination and holds the im- 
portant Ministry of Finance. The dominant element 
in the Cabinet seems to be the business interest for which 
the Manufactuie":’ Association speaks. Our Tariff Re- 
formers are nai,  nough to expect an extension of the 
English preferen... and Mr. Goulding has gone to 
Canada to negot:.‘:. We shall be surprised if the Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be found to have excluded 
American goods in »:der to let British imports in. 


¥ *” * 


A FORMIDABLE revolt has broken out in the great 
industrial area of the Yangtze valley, round the river 
port of Hankow. The provincial capital, Wu Chang, is 
in the hands of the rebels, and so also is the great arsenal 
of Hanyang. The foreign colony, which numbers about 
1,500 persons, is in great alarm, but as yet there seems 
no reasonable ground for fear. There are four European 
gunboats at Hankow, and the ideas of the rebels are 
far from being anti-foreign or reactionary. The move- 
ment is apparently, like all southern rebellions from that 
of the Taipings onwards, a revolt of the more civilised 
Chinese race against the Manchu ascendancy. It is also 
as the South commonly has been, progressive in its aims, 
and one rumor states that the famous scholar and con- 
spirator, Kang-yu-Wei, is at its head. If it prospers, we 
must expect a civil war of South and North, Chinese and 
Manchu. The Government appears to be able to trust 
its Navy, but almost all the modern drilled troops in the 
Yangtze Valley are said to have joined the rebels. 

* * x 


We are glad to discover a Unionist member who is 


not ashamed to say that the laborer is worthy of his. 


hire, and to dissociate himself from the gross offence to 
the State and to public propriety of which some of his 
colleagues have been guilty. Mr. Courthope, speaking 
at Partley, said that he had paid his instalment of salary 
into the bank, and added :-— 


“T think I should be a fool if I did not. And just 
as I think I should be a fool if I did not pay the 
money into my bank account, so I should think I 
Should be a knave if I said I should hand it over to 
this or that, when I knew perfectly well I should only 
be making that announcement in order to catch votes.” 

Meanwhile, we hear that Mr. Bird has again failed 
to make the Wolverhampton Town Council the medium 
of his “ charity,” and we suggest that it is high time to 
pass a one-clause Bill, making such practices legally as 


well as morally “ corrupt.” 
* + * 


Tue chief feature of the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union at Nottingham has been the reconciliation 
effected between Mr. R. J. Campbell and his school of 
“new theology’? and the main body of Congrega- 
tionalism. This has been effected by a declaration of 





Mr. Campbell, rejecting all theories of the “ non- 





historicity ’’ of Jesus, accepting as a matter of per- 
sonal experience and historic truth the “worship’’ of 
the Founder of Christianity, and adopting Christ as the 
“central fact ’’ of his spiritual life. On this basis, 
Dr. Forsyth closed his “sharp contention’’ with Mr. 
Campbell, and he was informally re-taken into com- 
munion with Congregationalism. 
* * * 

THe Government have published a provisional list 
of their new Industrial Council, which is, in effect, a 
National Conciliation Board. The Council consists, in 
the first instance, of thirteen representative employers 
and an equal number of leading trade unionists, who 
will hold office for a year. Their Chairman is Sir 
George Askwith, the most famous of industrial peace- 
makers, and he will bear the title of Chief Industrial 
Commissioner. The Council is to take voluntary action 
in the composing of disputes in the leading industries, 
or in ancillary trades, before or after the breaking-out of 
actual war, and its main function will probably be to 
bring the parties together and to smooth away difficulties 
of procedure. Its personnel on both sides is powerful 
and solid, and on the whole the reception on both sides 
is friendly. The advanced section of labor is critical, on 
the ground that its intervention will mar the effective- 
ness of a strike, and the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, an experienced body, takes this ground, and also 
complains of lack of representation. This defect can, of 
course, be remedied. 

* om * 

Lorp Curzon, in a particularly interesting two- 
column letter in the “ Times’’ of October 7th, enters a 
vigorous protest against the abolition of the Director- 
General of Archzology in India. The office was revived 
in 1902, when Mr. J. H. Marshall was appointed and 
the Home Government sanctioned Lord Curzon’s pro- 
posals for a recognised department and an enlarged ex- 
penditure on the care of ancient buildings. The new 
policy, Lord Curzon avers, was carried forward on a 
wave of popular enthusiasm and support, and there is 
no doubt that during his nine years of work Mr. Mar- 
shall and his staff have done splendid service in ex- 
cavating sites and preserving the monuments of the great 
ages of Indian art. Lord Curzon gives a positively 
affrighting list of the enormities of Anglo-Indian philis- 
tinism—of exquisite mosques, pavilions, and palace 
chambers degraded into offices, barracks, canteens, post- 
offices, club-houses, dak bungalows, or police stations ; 
and he shudders to think of “ so indefensible a reaction ”’ 
as the economising away of Mr. Marshall’s department. 


* * * 


Mr. Henry Broapuurst died on Wednesday, at the 
age of seventy-one, at Cromer, where, since his 
retirement from Liberal and Labor politics, he spent a 
pleasant life as a magistrate and a leader in local affairs. 
No temperament could be further removed from the 
prophet’s, yet Mr. Broadhurst was the chief forerunner 
of the type of “ Labor Member,” and in his own person 
was one of the ablest and most efficient of its representa- 
tives. Mr. Gladstone made him an Under-Secretary of 
the Home Department, but his real and conspicuous part 
in the life of the House of Commons was as Secretary to 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress. He belonged to the older and more conservative 
section of Trade Unionism, and the rise of the New 
Unionism brought him into sharp conflict with the 
coming order and its champions. But the House has 


never known a better informed or more sedulous worker 
for his class than the ex-stonemason. 
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Politics aud Affairs. 


A LIBERAL POLICY TOWARDS GERMANY. 


Amip all the news which describes the progress of an 
uneventful war, and the development of a European 
situation as anxious as it is confused, there comes this 
week from Berlin an announcement which is decisive and 
clear. The “conversations” between France and Ger- 
many have reached a fortunate end in all that directly 
concerns Morocco. The destinies of that corner of Africa 
are settled, in so far as the two protagonists can settle 
them. For good or evil, Morocco is morally French terri- 
tory, and the ambition which for six troubled years has 
disturbed the whole intercourse of European peoples has 
received the assent of the only Power that cared to oppose 
it. There remain, indeed, for discussion the exact limits 
and value of the compensation which France will allot 
to Germany in the Congo. But our responsibility is no 
longer engaged. The point has been reached at which 
the Prime Minister announced in advance that our 
watchful concern would cease. Nothing is pending now, 
save a domestic adjustment between two West African 


Powers. For us, the Moroccan question is closed. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the potential | 


meaning of such a date as this. For six years the inter- 
national history of Europe has been comprised within 
the chapter headed ‘‘ Morocco.’’ It is easy to see in 


retrospect how the will of M. Delcassé to add this terri- | 


tory to the great North African Empire of France has | check in German shipbuilding which should have come 


| in 1912 will now be evaded. 


moulded and deflected the relationships of the Powers. 
Our bargain with him has made us throughout this term 


of years, in defiance of our own habits and traditions, | 


in practice and perhaps by treaty the military ally of 
France. 


which were, he said, habitual 
The ‘‘ Temps’’ has 


‘* military conversations 
between the two Governments. 


thanked us for our offer, in the event of a Franco-German | 
war, to draft a British army into Northern France. The | 
admission that we should have been involved in any | 


armed conflict arising from the Agadir incident was 


Churchill’s reference to the navy at Dundee. This quasi- 
alliance was only one of the many consequences which 


of Morocco. We have entered into a relationship with 


that intimacy by sanctioning the virtual partition of 


Persia. We have allowed our policy in Turkey, throughout | 
a critical period of re-construction, to be governed by the | 
general antagonism to Germany and to German influence 
which had its origin in the Moroccan feud. On the last 
page of the chapter the Italian raid in Tripoli has written 
the damning commentary. The cleavage in Europe has 
destroyed public law because it has broken the Concert 


which alone can enforce public law. One _ illicit 
appetite has authorised another lawless greed, and 
in a crisis when the public opinion of Germany 
and Britain agrees to condemn the aggressor, 
their diplomacy seems as reluctant to unite for 


the remedy of the mischief as it was incapable of co- 





| protégé and our tool. 


M. Pichon on one occasion referred to the | 


| more fundamental. 


Russia which to British Liberals and to the Labor Party | 
is distastefully intimate. Let us hope that weshall not seal | 





operating for its prevention. Such is the external history 
of the Moroccan crisis. Its internal record tells in both 
countries of crushing armaments and increased taxation; 
in Germany of an unnatural coalition to neutralise 
the protest, and among ourselves of the gradual 
paralysis of any effective criticism by Liberal minds of 
a policy which Liberal Ministers thought themselves 
bound to pursue. It is this chapter of European history 
which ends, if we choose to end it, with the telegram 
from Berlin. 

The position in which we find ourselves to-day at 
the close of the Moroccan period is far from inviting 
facile hopes. No one who has seen the whole meaning 
of this Italian aggression in Tripoli can cherish illu- 
sions regarding the probable trend of diplomacy. That 
telegram, if diplomacy is left to itself, will mark the 
end of nothing whatever. Morocco is by no means in- 
dispensable to two Powers which have formed the habit 
of rivalry. The Anglo-German outlook was never worse 
than it is at this moment which sees the removal of its 
ostensible cause. The manner and the substance of ow 
backing of France has left in German minds a resent- 
ment towards this country which France herself is far 
from inspiring. France, indeed, has reaped the profit 
from this rivalry—if the acquisition of territory be profit 
—but Germans, rightly or wrongly, regard her as our 
The probabilities are that the 
coming Reichstag elections will be fought, like the last, 
on a “ khaki ’’ issue, and most prophets assume that the 


The only question is 
whether, instead of building two capital ships each year, 
as the Naval Law prescribes, the provision will be the 
former four, or as a compromise, three. 

It will be said that this naval competition is a 
permanent fact. It will be urged that Morocco 
was only the occasion, and the momentary illus 
tration, of a struggle for mastery in the world, a 
conflict to maintain or to alter the balance of power in 
Europe which cannot end with this indecisive close. We 


| shall not deny that this formula accurately reflects the 
patent in the Chancellor’s City speech, and in Mr. | 


habitual mind of our governing class, of the Imperialist 


| Press, of the Services, and of the professional element 


| in the Foreign Office. 
we have incurred in order to facilitate the French seizure | 


There is here an issue between 
Liberalism and the governing class, and there is none 
Our wisdom in such a divergence 
is to take our stand upon the letter of the treaties 
which have governed our diplomacy during this period. 


| Sir Edward Grey inherited the Moroccan agreement. 


He was bound by Lord Lansdowne’s bargain to give to 
France the support of our diplomacy in her Moroccan 
ambitions. It is possible, in spite of the conventional 
denials, that this obligation went beyond the rendering 
of diplomatic aid; at the least, it was not easy to draw 
a sharp line and to refuse in all circumstances to back our 
words with deeds. So far we have been bound by what 
Lord Lansdowne did. 

But the bargain is completed to-day. France has 
got Morocco. We are secure in Egypt. There no longer 
rests upon us, in honor or by contract, the shadow of an 
obligation. We have done our part at a great cost to 
ourselves. We desire the happiest relations with France: 
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Her absorption in the business of foreign investment 
renders her diplomacy more subject to financial influences 
than that of any other European Power; but, despite 
this reason for a wise reserve in our dealings with her, 
she is the nation with whom our moral and human ties 
are naturally and properly the most intimate. But for 
a further continuation of the quasi-alliance which has 
lately bound us, there is no longer occasion nor necessity. 
Our entry into a European system was a brusque de- 
parture from our traditions, and it has led to uncom- 
pensated mischiefs. While we maintain it there can be 
no Concert in Europe, but only a grouping of Powers in 
two antagonistic camps. The end of the Moroccan 
episode has restored to us our freedom of action. 

A Liberalism which has watched the events of these 
years with growing concern cannot afford to neglect the 
opportunity that now offers itself. The load of this un- 
avowed alliance has hitherto outweighed our protests ; 
while it lay upon our diplomacy it was impossible to 
secure a fresh departure in the dependent question of 
armaments. Armaments follow policy, and the growth 
of the two fleets has but measured the apprehensions of 
the two Foreign Offices. There can be no question of 
departing from the rule of safety which requires us to 
maintain a navy beyond all risk or question superior to 
that of Germany, or of a really probable combination 
of Powers. If Germany should now increase her con- 
templated rate of building, there will, under Mr. 
McKenna’s pledge, be no check in our own ruinous ex- 
penditure. The relations of the two rivals must become 
cordial and confident before it will be possible to discuss 
a limitation of programmes. Our urgent and imperative 
duty is to insist that before this rivalry enters a new 
phase with the Estimates of next year, the effort should 
be made to reach the beginning of better diplomatic 
relations. The Turkish War offers the obvious occasion. 
Each Power has an interest in saving Turkey from 
further humiliations and fresh dangers. The whole 
possibility of a tranquil development of the re-opened 
Eastern Question depends on the ability of Britain and 
Germany to co-operate for the future in Constantinople. 
An imperious necessity dictates on this ground an 
approach which would suffice to prepare a general re- 
conciliation. We must not without preliminaries enter 
a Turkish chapter which might prove to be the sequel 
and the climax of the Moroccan intrigue. The line must 
be firmly drawn beneath that episode. If we had kept 
well within the old Cobdenic principle of a free hand, 
with temporary understandings for special and practical 
purposes, in place of alliances or semi-alliances with 
Continental Powers, or groups of Powers, the task of 
easing the European situation would bea simple one. In 
fact, it would hardly need exposition. We have no 
quarrel of interest with Germany. The two Powers move 
in separate orbits. If we are justified in maintaining 
an obviously superior fleet, we have no reason of policy 
for opposing German traders and speculators in Bagdad 
or Morocco. If we do so oppose them, it is for causes 
connected with our European relationships. Liberalism 
has always stood for a generous foreign policy and 4 
peaceful foreign policy, never for an adventurous one. 
But as things stand we are launched—doubtless against 











the deliberate will of our Government—on the high seas 
of adventure. We have come to see Germany every- 
where, as Germany sees England everywhere, and always 
in an attitude of hostility and suspicion. 

A statesman with the gift of generous yet de- 
liberate words would know how to mark in a public 
speech his wish to end this period of strife. A 
Foreign Minister of resource would know how to 
avail himself of the services of such an envoy as 
Mr. Bryce to clean the diplomatic slate and write upon 
it his invitation to some more fortunate course. No 
better, no more natural, opportunity has presented itself 
for a new departure since this disastrous rivalry began. 
It lies with the rank and file of the democratic party to 
ask that “ Finis ’’ shall be written beneath this Moroccan 


page. 





INSURANCE AND DISABLEMENT. 

THE way to the passage of the Insurance Bill has been 
greatly cleared by the statement of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald that the Labor Party will accept it, subject 
to the carrying of one or two amendments. We are in- 
clined to think that an equally vigorous spur to its suc- 
cess has been supplied by the Leader of the Opposition. 
Mr. Balfour, following Mr. Long, has effected a sharp 
turn in the earlier course of his party. Parliamentary 
Conservatism accepted the Bill with effusion, and re- 
mained a friendly force all through the debates in Com- 
mittee. It now threatens its destruction for reasons 
equally remarkable for their insincerity and their purely 
partisan aim. According to Mr. Balfour, the In- 
surance Bill will cripple the life of the Trade Union 
and Friendly Society movements as free agents in the 
national life, and turn them into departments of State. 
So destructive a measure will need “immense time ’’ for 
its debate. When a party leader, not conspicuous for his 
interest in Trade Unions or Friendly Societies, uses such 
language it is easy to define his object. Mr. Balfour has 
in effect refused the Chancellor any further co-operation, 
and accepts the responsibility for the loss of the measure 
by dilatory action in the House of Commons. It is 
a grave decision. The Government’s retort might take 
two forms. They might turn on the full pressure of the 
Party machine, and carry the Bill by closure, or, 
abandoning and postponing the Bill, they might ask the 
country to pronounce in due time upon the wreckage of 
a great scheme of social amelioration. Their decision 
must, of course, be largely influenced by the result of 
the conference set up by the Chancellor between the 
British Medical Association and the central organ of the 
Friendly Societies. If these meetings establish a work- 
ing agreement on the main lines of the Bill, and if the 
support of the Labor Party is also assured, the Govern- 
ment stands armed with a powerful mandate, and in 
view of the almost universal assent to Part II., and to 
their own deep commitments on the subject of unem- 
ployment, they have ample ground for their decision that 
the time is ripe for the passage of the whole Bill. 

It is, however, possible that the Government may 
have to face a less advantageous position. The Friendly 
Societies, whose “ minimum terms’’ seem to us most 


exacting, may harden into downright opposition, and the 
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doctors develop their rather commercial discontent. 
Again, two obvious courses present themselves. The Chan- 
cellor could either fall back on the collecting societies 
as his main agents, subject, of course, to the pro- 
vision of Clause 18, that the new business of sick in- 
surance shall be undet the absolute control of their 
members, or he could withdraw his scheme and reserve 
himself for a later effort of conciliatory strategy. In 
that case, not the slightest stain would rest on his 
statesmanship. He would still have laid the broad 
foundations of a system of State-aided insurance, to the 
principles of which both parties are committed, and 
his inventive genius would have shaped its essential 
outlines and features. That is an achievement of which 
any man might be proud, but the Chancellor’s energy 
of mind and character naturally prompts him to conclude 
that it falls short, not only of his very honorable ambi- 
The 
Bill can be passed in the absence of any general and 
rooted opposition from the great bodies of men and 
this brief world 
If no such opposition exists, the chief re- 


tion, but of the clear opportunities of the hour. 


women whose lives in it seeks 
to soften. 
maining question is in what form, and under what 
conditions as to debate, it should become law. On that 
point we should deprecate a harsh or a too free 
resort to the closure. In spite of Mr. Balfour's 
efforts, the Bill cannot well be fitted into the category 
of party measures. And its subject is so new, even to the 
expert bodies whom its scheme of sick insurance assi- 
milates, that signs of haste or extreme party pressure 
could not but qualify its power for good. It is absurd 
to criticise the Bill because it does not do everything, or 
does not equally benefit everybody. We cannot, for 
example, conceive a juster provision than that under 
which the insurance fund is built up by the ingenious 
plan of asking the young to contribute a little more and 
the old a little less. But the fact remains that by 
the nature of the scheme inequalities must arise between 
various classes of beneficiaries. For example, servants, 
clerks, shop assistants, governesses, and all people earning 
fixed salaries which continue during short periods of illness, 
gain less than the mass of organised workers on weekly 
wages. Considerable bodies of women will gain compara- 
tively little. 

Let us take one salient case. One tragic element 
in working-class life, which is the early invalidity 
of the workers, necessarily falls into the background of 
the Chancellor’s scheme. Only a small proportion of the 
funds can be devoted to it. The provision of five shil- 
lings a week for total disablement is hardly adequate, 
A 
long gap is, therefore, left between old age, when the 
pension comes in, and the period of enfeeblement and 
limited powers of work, which may set in at fifty. Yet it 
is this problem of superannuation and partial disable- 
ment which has so long vexed the world of trade union- 
The Bill does some- 


The question is whether it could not 


and even this stops short at seventy years of age. 


ism and voluntary sick insurance. 
thing to solve it. 
do more, and at the same time become more acceptable 
to the friendly societies, should these bodies retain their 
not very generous or flexible attitude to the measure as 


it stands. We should deprecate any serious interference 
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with its machinery; this has been carefully devised, 
and we believe that when the Bill comes into working 
order, many of its apparent weaknesses will disappear, 
and a great new effort of preventive medicine arise under 
its auspices. The question is whether the initial strain 
could not be eased. This end might be obtained by allow- 
ing elderly workers an option of coming in under the 
main provisions of the scheme, or taking an equivalent 
in the shape of a disablement pension. This idea is 
elaborated in an ingenious, though far too critical, 
pamphlet, with the title, ““ How the Insurance Bill will 
work out’’ (Knight & Co.). The proposal is to deal 
not merely with complete but with partial disablement. 
The ninepence a week assigned under the Bill could thus 
be made to cover a pension of five shillings to every per- 
son who was unable to earn a third of his ordinary wage, 


| and of ten shillings from the age of sixty-five to death to 


all who ceased work, whether from physical need or not, 
after that age. 

The contributions payable under the Bill would re- 
main the same, but their complete forfeiture would be 
modified because of the special hardship they inflict on 
casual workers and on women. The disadvantage of 
this scheme would be that it slightly deflects the 
measure from its prime object of sick insurance. Its 
merit is that it links up sick insurance with pensions, 
and gives a logical and practical finish to the Govern- 
ment’s original scheme of social amelioration. As things 
stand, there is a great body of sick insurance on volun- 
The Chancellor’s scheme applies a powerful 
But it 
touches less adequately a marked feature of working- 


tary lines. 
reinforcement to this branch of social service. 


class sickness, namely, the failure of earning power after 
the fifties. 
the workman’s home. 


Dread of sickness is a great shadow over 
Dread of drift and wreckage in 
It 
is possible, of course, that the structure of the Bill might 


the years of physieal failure is a still heavier one. 


not fit into this change, though we imagine that it falls 
in with the growing tendencies of insurance companies 
to vary their policies according to the tastes and needs 
of their insurers. The Parliamentary value of some 
such modifying method would, we think, be clear. It 
is a great object to pass the Bill. It is an equally 
great object to pass it by consent. It should, in the 
main, be the gift of a willing Parliament to a willing 
and grateful country. In that hope and vision it was 
conceived and adapted to the great centres of voluntary 
insurance. But the principle of compulsion is a new 
one, and if an option of policies could be grafted upon it, 
the way might be eased both for the easy passage of the 
Bill through Parliament and its cordial acceptance by 
the nation. 





MR. BALFOUR AS POLITICIAN. 
Mr. Batrour continued last Saturday, at Haddington, 
his elaborate experiment in the elasticity of party spirit. 
He is evidently of opinion that, though a Liberal leader 
may be deposed or retired if he fails to perform the duties 
of his office, the case is different for a Conservative chief- 
tain. Formal authority and loyalty are such deep- 
rooted principles of Conservatism that a once-accepted 
leader may lead, follow, or repel his party as he chooses, 
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without incurring any risk of deposition. In this con- 
viction Mr. Balfour is probably justified. He has cer- 
tainly done his best during the last eight years to test its 
validity. Ever since the Tariff Reform issue fired the 
heart and imagination of the younger generation of Con- 
servatives the alternate torpor and evasiveness of Mr. 
Balfour have been matters of bitter lamentation among 
good partizans who meant business. The necessity of 
evolving an attractive constructive policy, which should 
at once defend and promote the interests of the pro- 
pertied classes, while containing the elements of popular 
appeal necessary to win votes at election time, seemed 
self-evident to Conservatives of the new century. The 
cautious restraint, the negative ventures of the Salis- 
bury régime, had served well their time. But the politi- 
cal and financial havoc of the Boer War imposed the 
necessity of a strong positive policy. Protection, conscrip- 
tion, and an overwhelming navy, coupled with sedative 
schemes of social reform, demanded the energy and en- 
thusiasm of a great constructive Tory statesman. 

Mr. Chamberlain had laid out the réle for himself. 
His initial error in approaching Protection through the 
perilous entrance of Imperial preference might have been 
retrieved had his health been spared. The old Radical 
programme would have been skilfully doctored for its 
new Conservative uses, and Mr. Balfour, with his tire- 
some rationalism, elbowed out of the command; the 
great Disraeli game would have been played again under 
the new rules of our century. But fate decided other- 
wise. The game was laid out, but it was left to Mr. 
Balfour to play it. And Mr. Balfour has persistently 
refused. When Tariff Reform was generating electoral 
energy at a perfectly amazing rate, Mr. Balfour never 
spoke except to damp it down. Every partial acceptance 
of the policy, which was rousing the party to exuberant 
enthusiasm, was wrung out of the reluctant lips of their 
leader by mingled tears and threats. Whenever, in some 
unguarded moment, Mr. Balfour, in Parliament or on 
the platform, exhibited some spasmodic sign of leader- 
ship, it was received with a quite pathetic display of 
gratitude. It was so unexpected. 

Meanwhile the active brains of his party—such men 
as Mr. Eltzbacher and Mr. Garvin—went on with their 
work of construction, and brought their projects up for 
And no one can affirm that Mr. 
But, what a 
It would be possible for a skilful and not too 
scrupulous platform orator, by treating the new Tory 


Mr. Balfour’s blessing. 
Balfour has refused to bless each of them. 
blessing ! 


schemes in organic relation to one another, to produce 
at least the simulacrum of a policy. By a protective 
tariff you raise public revenue from the pockets of the 
hated foreigner, preferably a German. Incidentally, you 
injure him, and therefore better British industry by doing 
this. With part of the revenue he furnishes you pay for 
a strong and expensive scheme of national defence. With 
another part you finance a generous fund to be paid out 
to British landowners for land which they are anxious to 
sell, in order that small freeholders may be planted out. 
These peasants, partly from interest, partly from grati- 
tude, will furnish a new force for Toryism and Protection- 
ism. Other funds derived from the same source will 
be available for social reforms, to relieve industria] dis- 








tress, and to buy off the discomfort of the poorer classes 
in the towns. A scheme of mutually dependent reforms, 
not, indeed, immune from criticism, but sufficiently 
specious to capture the imagination of a favorably dis- 
posed Tory audience ! 

But how does Mr. Balfour handle it? He takes 
each item separately, in its baldest and weakest shape, 
holds it up to the light, not to display its beauty and 
political effectiveness, but simply to emphasise the diffi- 
culties it involves. Small ownership indeed is ‘‘ a subject 
which has always been very near my heart,’’ but “‘ it 
will require all the resources of our legislative state to 
see that the increase of small ownerships means a 
diminution and not an increase of agricultural distress.’’ 
Poor law reform again, though a subject ‘‘ which we are 
obliged to take in hand,’’ is ‘‘ a very complicated and 
very difficult matter.’’ A reformed Second Chamber 
with a representative element ‘‘ is going to raise diffi- 
culties of immense magnitude.’’ And what of the first 
measure of the new Tory programme—Tariff Reform? 
His audience, panting with eagerness to know how the 
doomed industries of our country were to be saved, how 
our foreign markets were to be extended, how full 
employment was to be secured for British labor, were 
regaled by an exceedingly difficult discussion of the 
favored-nation clauses in Commercial Treaties, worked 
out in terms of A, B, C, and D, hypothetical countries, 
and issuing in a dilemma as to the disastrous conse- 
quences to our Empire of allowing the self-governing 
dominions freedom to make their separate trade-bargains 
with foreign countries. Mr, Balfour seems blissfully 
unaware that an Imperial Conference took place in 
London this summer, in which a resolution was proposed 
and accepted by the Government securing to the 
dominions this very freedom which he thinks must dis- 
integrate the Empire. In other words, Mr. Balfour, 
having been gradually drawn out into an almost complete 
profession of Protectionism, has now quietly shrunk back 
into his original little Tariff Reform shell, a tariff for 
negotiation only. 

After this dismal rehearsal of the problems which 
his party is called upon to face, Mr. Balfour concluded 
with the just reflection that “it will require courage, 
resolution, and good-fortune to face them successfully.”’ 
A large proportion of his followers will think that 
courage and resolution are extracted with some difficulty 
from such utterances. Some members of the Unionist 
Press are outspoken in their repudiation of such barren 
leadership. ‘The public,’ writes the “Pall Mall 
Gazette,’’ “ask for light and leading in the fog of in- 
and will not be satisfied with 
The demand is for nourishing 


dustrial dislocation, 
academic disquisitions. 
realities, and not for a diet of dialectical sawdust.’’ The 
“Globe” is equally frank in its demand for a leader 
“who will boldly advocate the creation of a Second 
But what can they do? 
Mr. Balfour will not lead and will not go. 


Chamber on an elective basis.’’ 
He under- 
stands the British mind and the traditions of his party 
sufficiently to be aware that he has acquired the super- 
stitious virtue of an institution. His followers may 
chafe, may make a show of rebellion, but in the end 


they will rally to their titular leader. They know that 
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he is not a good Protectionist. Most of them suspect 
that his sudden adoption of the Referendum was mainly 
intended to spike Protection. The ignominious dis- 
cretion of his swallowing of the Veto amendments last 
summer was notoriously unpopular with the rank and 
file of the party. Never has faith in Mr. Balfour ebbed 
so low. And yet we fancy that, the ‘‘ Halsbury Club ”’ 
notwithstanding, his leadership is as secure as ever! 





THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 


Acting on the suggestion of Sir C. Macara, the Board of 
Trade has announced its proposals for a permanent Coun- 
cil of representative employers and workmen to deal with 
industrial disputes. The Council is at present to have no 
compulsory powers; it is felt on all hands that the con- 
ditions are not such as to render possible any form of 
compulsory arbitration which would be acceptable to 
both sides in this country. Nevertheless, as we recently 
argued, the indirect influence of such a Board may be very 
considerable. If it acts with discretion, it will serve to 
instruct and so to focus public opinion, and when public 
opinion is really decided and unanimous, it is, to put the 
matter at its lowest, a very important make-weight in 
an industrial dispute. The Council will, we say, have to 
act with discretion, for it is not to be supposed that the 
great organised industries of the country—cotton, or 
steel, or coal—are going to jump at the prospect of “ out- 
side interference.” In spite of all disputes, there is a 
sort of family feeling or collective amour propre in these 
great organisms which gives them a certain preference 
for quarrelling comfortably among themselves as against 
being kept in order by other people, who may, inci- 
dentally be their industrial rivals. However, the Council 
is well equipped with men of experience and tact in all 
forms of industrial negotiation. It is not tied down to 
one method rather than another, and it will be able to 
eschew the legalistic forms which are the bane of peace. 
Nor, with its strong panel of Labor leaders will it err by 
crying “ Peace! peace!’ where there is no peace. The 
fundamental problem of industry, after all, is not merely 
to secure uninterrupted regularity in business, but to 
gain for the mass of the people continuous employment 
at a living wage. How far we still are from the ideal 
is shown by the figures given by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree 
in the current number of the “ Contemporary Review.” 
His conclusion, which must be weighed by, anyone who 
wishes to talk seriously on the labor question, is that a 
substantial proportion of the working classes, even of those 
in regularemployment, and while in such employment, do 
not earn enough to provide sufficient food to maintain a 
family of two adults and three children in health. This 
is a perfectly definite denial of the existence for this part 
of the working class of a living wage, and until the living 
wage is attained, labor conditions will be, and ought to 
be, in a state of unstable equilibrium. 

That combination alone has force enough to restore 
the equilibrium would be a rash assertion. Much will 
also have to be done by fiscal measures, which will either 
lighten the burden of house-rent by bringing land into 
the market and by reducing the pressure of rates on 
building, or will restore to the worker, in the form of 
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provision for sickness and unemployment, a portion of 
But hitherto, apart 
from abnormally sweated industries, the State has not 
attempted to touch wages directly, and the work of 
raising the standard has been left to voluntary combina- 
tion. This is why every careful student of our industria] 
conditions is forced to attach such importance to the 
principle of combination, with its corollary, the ultimate 
right to strike. This is why we are bound to resist all 
proposals, however plausible, for knocking its one 
ultimate weapon out of the hands of labor, or paralysing 
its arm in the use of it. This is why, again, we are 
forced to look carefully at Mr. Churchill’s declara. 
tion that in a service of the first necessity to society like 
the railway system, the right of collective bargaining 
must be partially withheld. That the exercise of such 
a right may be fraught with the gravest inconvenience 
to the public needs no demonstration. But the question 
which Mr. Churchill has to answer is what equivalent he 
will or can give. 
way men alone. It applies, for instance, with almost 
equal force, to coal-miners, whose organisation is far 
more complete than that of the railway servants, and 
who could, if they were resolute, bring about a stoppage 
not only of the railways, but of all industries that depend 
on the supply of coal. If coal-miners and railwaymen 
are not to defend themselves by combination, how are 
they to be defended? It is easy to say that in an ideal 
State their interests would be safe in the hands of an 
impartial authority representing an enlightened public 
opinion. But in an ideal State all things are easy. The 
hard fact remains that, at present, we have not evolved 
any such organ of protection for the rights of workers, 
and are not, in fact, within sight of any such achieve- 
ment. Until the time arrives, until Mr. Churchill, or 
another, can formulate the scheme which will guarantee 
to the men on whose work we all depend conditions of em- 
ployment which they can recognise as fair, they must 
rely on their own’ strength. 

This, it may be said, is a very unsatisfactory state 
of things. Indeed, this is an unsatisfactory world. But 
do not let us hastily suppose that to insist on the right 
of striking is to leave industry at the mercy of hot- 
headed, self-willed men. To do anything effective these 
men have to convince great numbers of their fellows of 
the necessity of “clemming.”” The appeal is to the 
tightened belt. Now, in all ordinary industrial disputes it 
is the workman alone who does the “ clemming,’’ and the 
rest of us look on, annoyed perhaps, but well-fed. If the 
trains cease to run, we; in turn, are threatened with 
‘clemming,’’ and we see even afar off how very un 
pleasant it is. Let us rest assured that the individual 
striker who knows from the moment that he lays down 
his tools that the hour of clemming is at hand, is not 
going repeatedly to throw them down in a hurry, nor 
will he leave them down without a motive. He may 
make mistakes en masse now and again, as he did in 
the Irish railway strike, but he has a very stern school- 
master, with a very long rod, ready to lash him into 
the acknowledgment of error. We do not. believe the 
danger of ill-considered resistance to be one tithe of 
the danger of undue submission. 


that which he expends on rent. 


The principle does not apply to rail- 
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Wife and Letters. 





MR. BALFOUR AS PHILOSOPHER. 


Mr. Batrovr is almost as dangerous an ally in the 
world of philosophic thought as in that of politics. His 
positive positions are so delicate in structure, so critically 
balanced, that they seem to furnish no secure standing- 
ground for the ordinary solid-minded mortal. The 
very interesting article he contributes to the latest 
jssue of the “Hibbert Journal’’ upon M. Bergson 
shows this agile tenuity of thought to perfection. Here 
the philosophic doubter claims to come out of his cave, 
greeting with lively welcome the great liberator of our 
time, accepting his main doctrine of the é/an vital, the 
free creative activity, moulding al] organic life, incom- 
prehensible by science and amenable only to immediate 
intuition. Delicately poising himself between naturalism 
and idealism, he takes in his hands the fine fruitful 
hypothesis of Bergson, and putting it back upon the 
inclined plane of intellectualism from which its author 
has so carefully removed it, gently pushes it over a 
precipice of thought and leaves it broken at the bottom 
—professing all the while to foster and befriend it. 

For what is the rea] service Bergson renders to 
the thought of his age? It is that he has emblazoned 
a positive and stimulating emblem upon the standard 
of revolt which already had been raised in many quarters, 
not of obscurantism but of liberation, against the 
paralysing domination of scientific determinism. Many 
philosophers and a few scientists had already recognised 
that the logical methods which science employed were 
inherently incapable of achieving a full explanation 
of phenomena and of extending the reign of law into 
a complete harmonious government of the universe. 
They even saw the nature of the scientific defect, that 
scientific laws were, as Mr. Karl Pearson expressed it, 
merely a conceptual shorthand, that they could 
never grasp the full-blooded reality of any concrete 
experience, and that as they ascended to a higher 
plane of exactitude and universality, they threw over- 
board more and more of the solid contents of phenomena. 
But these critics of the limitations of science remained 
essentially negative, or at best essayed to claim for 
crude realism, or for some reinstated theology, the 
domains they had rescued from the clutches of arid 
intellectualism. What Bergson has done is to put a 
barbed-wire fence around the borders of science and 
to convert the emancipated area into a vast theatre of 
vital novelties. This rescue is not merely of theoretical, 
but of vast practical importance. For the extreme 
demands of science, in its palmy mid-Victorian days, 
went far beyond the claim to furnish a progressively 
complete explanation of the universe for thinking man. 
It claimed to harness all] the forces of Nature—animate 
as well as inanimate—to the orderly purposes of rational 
conduct. This was to be the work of applied science. 
Beginning with physics and chemistry applied through 
mechanical] agencies, it would in the end subjugate the 
mind of man by means of psychology, ethics, and politics, 
so that the conduct of individual] and social life should 
be brought under an exact regulation. Education, 
government, physical and moral hygienics, should be 
so nicely applied that accident, caprice, the unforeseen of 
every sort, should be reduced to an ever-shrivelling 
minimum. There would, of course, be evolution every- 
where, but its process would be continuous and accurately 
predicable ; there would be inventions, but they would be 
planned and provided for. True, the complexity of 
human life might continue to baffle absolute exacti- 
tude of rule and prediction, but the reign of law would 
reduce this undesirable irregularity to a negligible 
quality. Puritanism, the new utility of business habits, 
the slackening of the spirit of physical adventure that 
came with town living, aided and abetted this amaz- 
ing delusion—the assumption that such ever-increasing 
exactitude of order was possible and desirable. What 
it aimed at, both in theory and in practice, was nothing 
else than the extinction of novelty. The age of risks, 








chances, the unexpected, the miraculous, was over. 
Such was, in effect, the gospel of scientific determinism. 
Not only is everything that happens exactly determined 
by that which precedes, but applied science will so 
progressively extend the study of causation, that every- 
thing that is about to happen will be known beforehand. 

No wonder that this menace shook the souls of all 
who reflected that the interest, the joy, the value of their 
lives were dependent on these very qualities of the spon- 
taneous, the unforeseen, the sudden novel happenings, 
which were to be mown down by the scythe of Science. 
Solitudinem faciunt ; legem appellant. Such a reign of 
law on earth would be as revolting to humanity as the 
monotonous ecstasy of the medieval heaven itself. 
Hence the great rally round the banner which M. 
Bergson unfurls, bearing the device, “All life is 
novelty.” Nothing in the organic world ever happens, 
or can happen, as it did before; the power pulsing 
through creation never can repeat itself ; alt is free, fresh, 
novel, and incalculable. Vital happenings do not occur 
in slow, regular continuity, calculable, measurable causes 
evolving into calculable, measurable effects. Such 
evolution is, indeed, comprehensible by science, and 
science continually endeavors to reduce all opérations of 
Nature, animate as well as inanimate, into terms of this 
mechanical calculus. But the novelties of form and 
conduct which life manifests in all its species and in- 
dividuals, will always baffle the applied logic of the 
sciences by incessant breaches of continuity and by 
effects which cannot be foreseen or explained. Scientific 
research, indeed, has itself contributed not a little to the 
recognition of the truth that evolution of species as of 
individuals proceeds largely by sports and mutations 
which are miraculous in the sense that they cannot be 
foreseen or explained by known antecedents. But it is, 
of course, in the realm of conscious activity, the life of 
thought and conduct, that the full richness of this 
creative power is manifested. Here every man corro- 
borates for himself the hypothesis of creation, recog- 
nising that there is no situation of his life, no single 
state of thought or feeling, no action but differs in 
quality or tone or significance from all that had preceded 
it, that no exact prediction or explanation is possible, 
and that this incessant effervescence of novelty is the 
very sap of life. Exactly how this blossoming of the 
novel, the apparently disorderly, above the surface of 
that tissue of order, repetition, and conformity which is 
the common soil of life, is brought about we cannot 
properly conceive; it is simply matter of direct personal 
experience. Al] through the organic world such novel- 
ties occur. Science is inherently incapable of compre- 
hending any novelty ; it can only try to do so by reducing 
it to terms of some combination of its antecedents, i.e., 
by ignoring or denying the very fact of its novelty. But 
what science cannot comprehend, intelligent intuition 
does apprehend. So, by the play of a sympathetic 
imagination, the poet, the artist, the mystic, may get 
direct glimpses of fragments of the wider drama of 
creative energy which is continually played in the world 
of which he is a part. 

This creative evolution is “ free, indeterminate,’’ 
“contingent.’’ It is, we think, a little unfortunate that 
M. Bergson should sometimes have used language whose 
ancient controversial associations renders it liable to 
what we must regard as reactionary uses. For the true 
value of his speculation, the essential “ freedom ’’ which 
it establishes for human conduct, does not at all require 
us to assume that novel events which occur in time are 
“ free’’ from their antecedents in tie sense that, if the 
same antecedents occurred, a different sequel might yet 
take place. The real point surely consists in the fact 
that in the organic, still more in the conscious world, 
there never can be an exact repetition of “the same 
antecedents.’’ In the sphere of human conduct the very 
fact that a situation has occurred before must, whether 
it be remembered or not, affect incalculably the later 
situation, destroying its identity with the former. It 
is precisely because, and to the extent that, history does 
not and cannot repeat itself in the organic world, that 
practical freedom prevails. But nothing is gained and 
much is imperilled by calling this state of affairs “ in- 
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determinate 
is certain to be twisted to sinister uses by philosophers 
who, like Mr. Balfour, having no firm philosophic at- 
tachments, are disposed to value theories just as they can 
be made use of for the purpose of conservatism. A freely 
creative energy does not satisfy the demands of Mr. 


and “ contingent.” 


Balfour. He, therefore, seeks to destroy the whole sig- 
nificance of M. Bergson’s speculation by inviting us to 
push it into the regions of teleology, z.e., to cripple the 
creative spontaneity of the élan vital by tying a “ plan”’ 
to its tail. He complains that the “ free consciousness ”’ 
of M. Bergson’s vital energy “ pursues no final end, it 
follows no predetermined design.’’ It ought, he thinks, 
to have a “goal.” But this philosophy of the football 
field negates the whole meaning of M. Bergson’s 
thought. To prescribe a goal, a definite plan, is to 
cancel the freedom of the creative art. When the goal 
is reached, the design executed, what then? Moreover, 
in the detailed execution of a plan the freedom of crea- 
tion disappears. In taking the analogy of art and 
applying it to the “ urge of the world,’’ M. Bergson is 
rightly concerned, not with the execution, but with the 
creative process. In the art of creation an artist or 
poet cannot be conceived as carrying out some clearly 
preconceived plan or design ; it is the design or form that 
is the very subject of his creative energy; each step in 


its creation is a movement of his soul in free response | 


to the current inspiration of the moment. The design 
is the result of the play of creative energy, recognised 
afterwards. It is precisely in this sense that we under- 
stand M. Bergson to admit the factor of “design ’’ in 
creative evolution. There is no plan or intention pro- 
jected before in the time process by the creative spirit. 
Yet complex design emerges. 


“ It follows no design, it obeys no law,” says Mr. Bal- | 


For such ambiguity | 


four. The latter criticism, however, is untrue of creative | 


evolution; it does obey the laws of its own creative | teristic. 


nature. It does not “follow ” a design, because it makes 
the design as it goes along. Mr. Balfour apparently 
thinks by pressing creative evolution into the mould of 
personality to buttress up some cause of theological 
orthodoxy. But all he would achieve, by his goal, 
plan, or design, is the restoration of the old Calvinistic 
tyranny of a predestination which would shove us back 
into the grip of a determinism not less rigorous and 
ethically more degrading than that of the scientific 
naturalism which he abhors. If evolution be the execu- 
tion of a pre-conceived design (it matters not by whom 
or what), science once more assumes her unchallenged 
sway over the whole area of organic life and conduct, 
promising by patient research to discover every law, and 
so to explain the complete design of the Creative Spirit. 
Mr. Balfour, even from his standpoint of orthodoxy or 
reaction, would have done better to have left alone this 
central thesis of M. Bergson. 





A MID-VICTORIAN CHRONICLE. 


WE remember to have seen recently, among those frag- 
ments of news which have a value superior to truth, the 
statement that an enterprising author proposed to found 
an academy for novelists. We have not heard what is 
the guiding idea which he proposes to impart to his 
pupils, but, for our part, the theme which we should 
recommend for an inaugural lecture would be a discourse 
upon the considerable disadvantages which attend the 
possession of genius in a novelist. It is the prerogative 
of genius to create a work of art which the world receives 
as a possession forever. There is this disadvantage about 
an immortal book, that it is no more valued to-morrow 
than it is to-day. Its lustre shines with a steady radi- 
ance which surprises us into no sudden gratitudes, no 
periodic recognitions. The novelist of genius has seen 
his world with a certain idiosyncracy of vision. The cur- 
tain which he raised astonished his contemporaries, and 
to the end of time the same masterful and originating 
personality will dazzle their descendants. Suck a man 
may lead us forth among his scenery and his shows, his 
creatures may talk, and his children may act, but 
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all the while it is his mind that we are exploring. The 
windows that served him to see without serve us rather 
to look within. The persons of his book may live with 
an intensity that makes solid flesh seem ghostly, but we 
know that they have drawn their blood from their cre. 
ator’s veins. We cannot think of Colonel Newcome, 
save as an emanation of Thackeray, and Pére Goriot 
is always a thing in Balzac’s dream. The marvel of 
these creations is always fresh, and criticism can but say 
of them, as the angels in “ Faust” said of the universe, 
that they are “glorious as on the first day.’’ It is to 
a talent more modest and less original that it is given 
to tell the tale which gains a fresh charm as the genera. 
tion which heard it dies away. While the subject of a 
portrait lives, we think first of all of the audacity and 
mastery of the technique. The man himself we suppose 
we know. We may encounter his familiar features any 
day of the week, in the chance intimacy of the street, 
We value, in the artist who sketches him, his singulari- 
ties of vision, his daring departures from our common 
judgment, his idealisation, or his malice. It is when the 
man is dead that the faithful portrait by the sure hand 
which never dreamed of treating the canvas as a 
vehicle for the revelation of an artist’s temperament, 
begins to smile upon us from our walls, talks to us with 
its eyes, and walks among us with a perpetuated life. 

It is this quality of fidelity and modesty in por- 
traiture which is winning for Anthony Trollope’s novels 
to-day a second period of popularity and favor. Our 
fathers welcomed him as an agreeable chronicler who 
told with charm and humor an entertaining tale of the 
life they saw about them. They must have glowed, as 
they read him, with the flattered pleasure of recognition. 
They saw themselves in his pages, and the mirror smiled 
and sent them satisfied away. But a genial fidelity is 
not, in a contemporary portrait, an arresting charac- 

We all of us tend to bestow our attention more 
readily on the novelist who comes to us with some pro- 
mise of an esoteric revelation, some personal comment 
on the nature of our time, some exciting perception of 
its greatness or its pettiness, some note of romance or 
polemic or satire. But Trollope shares with Jane Austen 
an attitude of acquiescence which is the rarest of all 
moods among considerable artists. He sees the world 
about him as a remarkably interesting and amusing 
show, and never by a phrase or a calculated heightening 
of the lights or a darkening of the shadows does he 
suggest that it might or could or should be other than 
it is. The realism of the artists who have used that 
label with a conscious defiance is, often enough, a 
polemic against the nature of things. It marshals its 
scrupulous descriptions with the pedantic and crushing 
accuracy of a legal indictment. It offers its photographs 
as the most damning of evidence. The true realism is 
this genial intimacy of Trollope’s, which would alter 
nothing in a world where there is really nothing to con- 
ceal. He accepts the inequalities of fortune and the 
divisions of class as contentedly as an Indian accepts the 
immutable order of caste. He writes of the life of the 
governing class without question or criticism, as a de- 
vout Brahmin might write of the habits and pretensions 
and amusements of his own hereditary priesthood. 
Disraeli could use the political novel to expound a self- 
conscious defence of the aristocratic idea. Trollope’s 
political novels are supremely aimless. They are the 
easy records of a society which did not realise as yet that 
it must stand on the defensive. Here is the English 
governing class, in the last days of its unchallenged 
supremacy, contentedly reforming itself away, and play- 
ing to the last the game of power and party with the 
ease and decorum and unreality of long habit and per- 
fect complacency. There ripples through it all a de- 
licious sense of fun, which verges at moments on a sort 
of satire. But it is the fun of intimates and equals. 
It is the laughter of the men inside the club at the game 
in which all of them are absorbingly engaged. . 

The Barchester novels have a distinction of their 
own, and perhaps it is only the supremacy of Jane 
Austen in the same genre which causes us to class as 
achievements of second rank their delicacy and their 
juggler’s success in keeping our interest alive by the 
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constant manipulation of humors so restrained and ex- 
citements so gentle. We are constrained to admit that 
to our thinking Trollope’s success in this kind is un- 
certain and imperfect. The thinness of the plot is apt at 
moments to grow wearisome, and the conventionality of 
the persons in the end oppressive. His masterpieces are 
the political novels, with their ampler stage and their 
robuster theme. The four volumes of “ Phineas Finn ’’ 
and “‘ Phineas Redux ’’ have their sure place among the 
classics. Their re-appearance in Messrs. Bell’s dainty 
series, with an introduction by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
serves to emphasise the new meaning which they have 
acquired for our own generation. Of their charm as 
novels what need is there to speak? One need never 
ask of romancers a hero more attractive than handsom<« 
Phineas Finn, the penniless Irish adventurer, who made 
a profession of politics, won his place within the Cabinet 
by the inexhaustible devotion of great and gracious 
ladies, and married in the end at once for money, power, 
and love. It is a triumph of tact which makes his for- 
tunes probable, and preserves him, amid a world which 
competed to spoil him, fresh and manly and simple- 
minded. 

Nor could even a jaded attention ask for a more 
thrilling chapter of accidents and adventures than that 
which carries the hero from the Old Bailey dock to the 
Treasury Bench. Trollope has at his command a plausi- 
bility of manner which enables him to lie like any 
romantic while he keeps the sober countenance of a 
realist. His Phineas fights a duel, saves a Cabinet 
Minister from murder, is himself nearly murdered by the 
same Minister, and is tried on the charge of murdering 
another Minister, and all the while we are perfectly 
satisfied that such ups and downs of fortune were the 
commonplaces of public life in the late ’sixties. But 
these books are more than novels. They have the atmo- 
sphere of memoirs, without the tedium and without the 
malice, which are poison and antidote in most political 
diaries. We live through these chapters the intimate 
inner life of the old Whig ascendancy in the last days 
of its oligarchic glory. We just discern the Irish ques- 
tion on the horizon, which soon was to come crashing 
with its explosive Celtic reality into this Anglo-Norman 
idyll. We listen to the disturbing controversy over the 
ballot which was presently to make a democracy. We 
laugh disdainfully at the crude violence of a demagogue 
Press. But Ministries are still made in drawing-rooms, 
and boroughs are still the gift of territorial magnates. 
Whigs and Tories are ceaselessly engaged in stealing each 
other’s clothes, and within the inner circle government is 
a masquerade qualified only by one’s duty of believing 
in one’s hereditary party. The grave and scrupulous 
Mr. Monk does, indeed, cross the stage with a disturb- 
ing reminder of the meaning of principle, and Phineas 
himself sows his wild oats on one occasion by resigning 
office to plead the cause of the Irish tenant farmer. But 
such aberrations and accidents as these serve only to 
bring us back to the beaten paths of the party game. 
It is a world in which everyone, from the great Whig 
Duke to the youngest Under-Secretary, contentedly 
serves his country by pursuing his own career in the 
party to which birth had called him. Trollope is no 
slave to historical accuracy, and his portraits are free 
extemporisations based on single aspects of his great 
contemporaries. But one reads the spirited account of 
how Mr. Daubeny, the Tory Premier, astonished the 
nation by proposing to disestablish the Church, and 
Mr. Gresham, the Liberal leader, turned him out of office 
in the name of outraged honesty, with a regretful sense 
that fact has been very far from living up to all its 
higher possibilities. 

The memory tends in its retrospect of this mid- 
Victorian chronicle to single out from it what is well- 
invented and bizarre. The occasional divergence into 
mild satire, and the climax of a slight digression into 
a decorously melodramatic plot, are, however, only 
Trollope’s tactful devices for relieving the easy pro- 
bability of his tale. His portraits are never dashed 
with caricature. They hunt and they lobby, they 
perorate and make love, with unvarying plausibility. 
The quiet fun and party intrigues make up a world 











in which there still is room, despite the cool coloring 
of a correct and passionless society, for a deeper note of 
sincerity and feeling. As a revelation of that genera- 
tion there could be nothing more illuminating than 
Trollope’s portraits of mid-Victorian ladies. They 
are the women of the transition. They have nothing 
of the soft incompetence of Thackeray’s more virtuous 
heroines. They are all capable. They are all 
personalities. But their life is still by private influence 
to further the careers of the men. They marry to lay 
their fortunes at the feet of their lords, and scheme in 
their drawing-rooms to bring office and power to their 
masters The husband exacts a literal obedience and 
an absolute submission, and even when a spirited woman 
revolts, it is without any consciousness that right or 
reason or public opinion can possibly be on her side. 
One just discerns the faint beginnings of the coming 
change in a stray phrase of a clever girl who wonders, 
as she surveys the vacuity of her existence, whether 
“Mr. Mill will pull us through.’”’ But Trollope was 
neither critic nor commentator. He pointed no moral 
as he wrote; one is scarcely curious to inquire whether 
he himself perceived a moral. He saw the dim shadow 
of social transformations without a wish to hasten or 
retard them. He sketched the life about him, an 
inchoate contemporary scene. We turn back to his 
books with the mingled amusement and respect which 
a good son may feel as he turns the pages of his father’s 
diary. We gather as we read the unearned increment 
which comes to truth from time. 





HOW THE PEOPLE LOOK AT PICTURES. 


THE worst of seeing pictures is that you have to go and 
see them. Putting on a hat and diving underground 
breeds an unconscious antagonism, so that when you are 
really there, you greet the picture as a guest greets his 
hostess after a long, cold, expensive journey in a taxi- 
cab. ‘Now I’ve spent my half-crown, what are you 
going to do?’’ Add to this the disadvantage that when 
pictures do not hang in catacombs, they hang in hot, 
slippery, conversational galleries, decorated with palms 
and plump sofas. Of the five people who were to be 
found at four o’clock the other afternoon in the dining- 
room at the Borough Polytechnic, two belonged to the 
upper middle-class, three to the lower. That distinction 
was made obvious chiefly by their boots. The people 
with good boots had pushed through the door in the 
churlish spirit above described ; the three with bad boots 
and no hats had apparently dropped in, in the intervals, 
one guessed, of taking notes, or possibly of turning on 
the taps of gigantic tea urns, from behind a glass stand 
of buns. In dress they were all much alike, wearing 
trousers and skirts of that popular hue which makes the 
body of a piece with everything else which is public and 
useful—railway carriages, lamp-posts, insides of omni- 
buses, public buildings, and so forth. The women were 
shaped like irregular hour-glasses ; the men reminded one 
more of iron agricultural implements. Their faces, how- 
ever, were different, the firm, red-veined flesh showing a 
nourishment of meat and Burgundy; the pasty, outed 
flesh a nourishment of pastry and the white insides of 
buns. . 
They were all slightly breathless, like people who 
have just got into the sea. The nervous laughter which 
cold water induces took them now and then. The reason 
was that, instead of finding themselves in a dining-room, 
decorated as dining-rooms should be, with Neapolitan 
scenes in bright colors, brawny figures leaning on spades, 
or suckling children, representing the virtues of industry, 
or straight-nosed women in helmets, with scales and 
swords, symbolising the State, they found themselves 
among—guys. 

“ My little boy could have done as well as that,”’ 
one of the women remarked before Mr. Adeney’s picture 
of the Round Pond. “ Fancy giving a child of that age 
an orange to suck!’’ said another. “ She’s a flaunting 
one, isn’t she?’’ came next. ‘“ And that poor creature 
bearing all the burden,’’ said a third. Mr. Adeney 
represents a bold, red-lipped woman, insolent with 





life, and a working woman, hatless, curved with the 
weight of a baby in her arms. According to the specta- 
tors, the lady was no better than she should be, while 
the working woman was a legal wife, laden with a large 
family all much of an age; and from the collision of 
these two on the brink of the Round Pond a moral was 
to be drawn. “I like her hat, though,’’ one murmured 
as they moved off. They came next to Mr. Roger Fry’s 
version of the Zoo. An elephant bears a freight of 
brightly-colored but far from easy men and women. A 
giraffe, wandering at random, investigates with a soft, 
sensitive nose. In the background a very old tortoise 
is shown on the edge of a pool. This produced the usual 
shiver of giggling. “ They don’t /ook as if they enjoyed 
it, do they!’’ ‘“ Hold on tight, I would!’’ “ Don’t it 
make you feel like slipping off?’’ “My! What a 
fright! ’’ (directed against the small girl who offers the 
elephant a bun or a bracelet). “Is that a tor-toyse in 
the background?’’ “ There’s a tor-toyse in the Zoo 
that saw Queen Elizabeth,’’ the man volunteered. Re- 
calling their last visit to the Zoo, and an adventure 
with an ape, they passed on. Mr. Albert Rothenstein’s 


picture of children paddling affected them quite 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Now, that’s more /ike a picture,’’ they 
said. ‘‘ Not but what those water-lilies are all wrong.’’ 


Still it was easy to see that each of the children was 
doing something. The baby, for instance, had caught 
an insect. The small boy who was pronounced “ quite 
the little man ’’ had lost his coat, and was preparing to 
fight some one. The girls in the water were “ perky 
little imps,’’ daring the others on. ‘ Won’t they catch 
it when mother finds out?’’ “Just look at those 
clothes!’’ They would have liked to do up all the 
buttons that were undone. 

The next visit was to Mr. Duncan Grant’s picture of 
men bathing in the Serpentine. After a long stare in 
silence the man made a curious flourish with his arms, 
intended, perhaps, to represent a body swooping through 
the water. “One! Two! Three! Hoff!’’ he said. 
““ Makes one fee! like a switch-back,’’ said the woman, 
indicating the waves. ‘‘ Up you go—down you come! ”’ 
“Take care you don’t pull that boat over!’’ she 
addressed the swimmers who are hauling themselves on 
board. ‘“ That’s the way accidents happen.”’ “ They 
look as though they enjoyed it, don’t they?’’ said 
another, after a pause. The woman nudged her husband 
coyly, and pointed at the swimmer with the red bathing 
drawers, the hoop-like ribs, and the wasp-waist. They 
both grinned. “ He’s all right,’’ the man suid, pointing 
at the naked muscular figure about to plunge. “ What 
a smack he'll come! ’’ she said as they turned away. 
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They were willing to be amused by Mr. Max Gill’s | 


“Punch and Judy,’’ but were apparently too much 
puzzled. “Humorous, I suppose,’ was their com- 
ment. Their eyes had been caught by the straight rank 
of dancing costers in Mr. Etchell’s large design of the 
amusements of Hampstead Heath. They took it in bit 
by bit, the lovers, the dancers, the pitching swings, ex- 
claiming when they found something new. The thing 
that puzzled them was that on Hampstead Heath there 
should be steep downs curving into each other like the 
waves of the sea. Are there downs there? 

At about this point the two parties were in 
collision. The result of wearing good boots, eating 
meat, and drinking wine is that nothing is said above a 
whisper in a public place, and as for making up stories 
as you go along—pictures do not strike you in that way, 
unless indeed they are obviously meant to; when it is 
correct to call them bad. Pictures make you ask first, 
“ Are they like?’ and then, “Now, what style is that 
in—Italian, Dutch, pre-Raphaelite?’’ You then say 
whether it is beautiful or not. That seems to be the 
way in which the mind of the educated, inartistic person 
works, but in this decorated dining-room the mind did 
not work like that at all. 

Taking the couple for samples, what had happened 
was this. The first plunge was a shock ; they rose from 
it in a state of perfect irresponsibility. The pictures 


were not like anything—look at the hair !—neither were 
they painted in a style known to the spectators. It was 
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as though they had walked into a music-hall expecting 
to find themselves in the Repertory Theatre. All they 
could do was to laugh, enjoy themselves, and make the 
best of it. ‘‘ After all,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘ you can’t 
expect thousand-guinea pictures for a hundred pounds,”’ 
to which the lady answered that she believed they were 
the work of boys who had no doubt done their best. 
Being a good-hearted couple who would not willingly 
have crushed an ant, they made their inspection in a 
jolly frame of mind, and by the time they drew up at 
Hampstead Heath they were impelled to speak to their 
inferiors. If you laugh, standing beside a stranger, it 
comes to the same thing as being introduced. “ Queer 
show, isn’t it?’’ said the gentleman. “ Intensely 
peculiar, sir,’’ replied the artisan. “I’ve no doubt,” 
the lady summed up, “ it does very well for the purpose.”’ 
Then they all pushed through the swing-doors and made 
off into the brisk, clanging streets, or into one of the 
chocolate-colored corridors adorned with white heads of 
marble benefactors. 

What the tolerant lady meant was that the pictures 
will do very well to amuse the children who are going to 
gobble their dinner here: Being no hand at analysis, she 
did not know that she had been amused too, and had the 
seed of revolution in her. So many sensations which 
went to make up what she called the pleasure of seeing 
pictures were now absent. There was no effort to admire 
what other people admired, no need to sympathise with 
symbolical saints or portentous princes, none of that tri- 
umphant struggle with the natural human instinct which 
is so subtle a part of the pleasure of wrestling with works 
of art. What a revolution, then, is on foot in the 
Borough! For the upshot of these giggles and shrugs, 
and quite commonplace remarks was unmistakable. 
People, in spite of their misfortune in being modern (but 
Time will put that right), in spite of machines and all 
the rest of it, are tremendously alive and capable of 


feeling. Strip them, and they are neither iron agri- 
cultural implements, nor irregular hour-glasses, but 
brawny, beautiful animals, with great bones and 


muscles, as Mr. Duncan Grant has proved, who shoot 
into the waters of the Serpentine with a smack, plunge 
through depths of green water, and come up tingling from 
head to foot. There are steep downs to be seen from the 
top of Hampstead Heath; there, on Bank Holiday, we 
dance, shy cocoanuts, flirt in corners, and, extending 
beautiful muscular legs, ogle stark coster lads without 
any coyness whatever. Let us, then, have pictures of 
the things that we enjoy, for we are full of enjoyment. 
Consider the pleasures of eating, and warming ourselves, 
the innumerable sharp sensations of body and mind which 
make the passage through the world like the tingling of 
a foot gone to sleep. Yet, when it comes to talking, 
writing, or painting, something slips; we begin to think 
what other people say, how to say it, and about beauty. 
Very little feeling gets expressed. 

To the outsider, who has no authority for what he 
says, it seems that the Borough artists, believing that 
emotion is beauty, try to say what they feel as exactly 
as they can, and hence drop a way of saying it which 
has served others saying other things. If it is true that 
to say what you feel exactly is an old aim, and genius 
alone succeeds in doing it, still the combined effort is new 
in our generation. Where it will stop we do not know; 
barriers between the arts, and barriers between the 
classes, may godown. Perhaps the five people who were 
in the dining-room the other afternoon went home, and 
began, as the saying is, to be themselves. What revolu- 
tion, attended with slaughter of armies and suicides of 
kings, could be more astounding than that! 





THE EMOTIONS OF FISH. 


Tue point of view of the fish is not an easy one to find. 
He lives very really in another medium; his view of us 
is in all ways diametrically opposite to our view of him; 
his view of any third object differs in the same total 
degree. We think it was Herbert Spencer who was 
found once with his head under water trying to find out 
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what the artificial fly looked like to the fish. 
but a very partial solution of one small item in a great 
problem. The bird’s-eye view is an old accomplishment 
The simile stands in human affairs for comprehensiveness 
and clarity. No one speaks of the fish-eye view. If 
we did we should make it signify a feast of silhouettes, 
for we should not imagine that there was anything for 
the fish to see but shadows against the sky. The flowers 


that we see twice over when they grow in the pond, the | 


fish cannot properly see once. Nor does it see anything 
else except, perhaps, the bottom of the pond, just as we 
see it. We elect to believe that a stupid existence, and 
the fish, therefore, a stupid animal. 

Yet the fish-eye view is to be had, and when had, 
it results in a world of tumble-down misconceptions. 
Nothing new is reported to have been seen from the 
billiard-room that a departed millionaire built in the 
time of his spurious affluence at the bottom of a lake. 
But an investigator, as the millionaire was not, has 
been able, by means of a glass house under water, to 
live the life of a fish as nearly as Professor Gardner 
lived the life of a monkey in a cage in the forest. 
The chamber built by Mr. Francis Ward for this purpose 
has only one glass side and no top light, so that, as 
seen from the pond, it is a perfect mirror, very puzzling 
no doubt to the fish, but showing them nothing to be 
afraid of. They are under the eye and the camera 
without the least suspicion of human propinquity, and 
have furnished many of the wonderful series of photo- 
graphs contained in the book of “ Marvels of Fish-life ’’ 
(Cassell). 

One of the first things found was that the fish 
is wonderfully colored for protective purposes. It 
is of course true that all color disappears and the 
outline becomes a conspicuous dark grey when the fish 
is at the top of the water. This is the pike’s 
favorite opportunity, and the fish that swims above 
the pike’s eye is virtually doomed. If it escape the 


first rush, its case is immediately bettered. The dark, 
thin line of its back is little conspicuous against an 
uniform bottom, as we know without going to the 


bottom of the pond. But few people realise what an 
aid to invisibility is the silver sheen of the sides and 
lower line. In it the color of the environment is 
reflected, so that the pattern of the lake’s floor, the 
yellow of reeds near the surface, and the general twi- 
light glimmer of the open water, instantaneously paint 
the fish their own color. As long as the bleak or dace 
swims on an even keel, it is invisible except from. below ; 
its chief danger, after the mistake of letting the pike 
get beneath it, is by turning a side upward to reflect 
the sky and flash a gleam of light through the dark 
water. A piece of looking-glass among herbage is 
visible or invisible according to just the same rule. 
There is a wonderful photograph of a shoal of rudd 
turning at the end of their beat to go back. Those 
still swimming forward are like dark ghosts in the dark 
water, those on the turn are bars of silver, and the 
leading one that is just finishing the movement has a 
ghostly head and a silvery tail. 

So much for the reason why fish are silvery. The 
same facts give, as appears to the writer, an explanation 
of the wonderful placidity of a fish that has just escaped 
the rush of an enemy. 
hole for an hour; in a few moments, it is feeding again 
as quietly and freely as before. 
is invisible, whereas, if it darted this way and that, it 
would inevitably be seen as its sides flashed light through 


the pond. The power of mottled fish to rearrange their | 


spots, and darken or lighten the general tone of their 
coloration to suit the environment in which they find 
themselves, is a different problem. We have always 
thought that it was a question of emotion derived from 
the impression of the eye. Mr. Ward proves it to be so 
by an interesting experiment. Imprisoning a small jack 


with its head in a dark chamber, and its tail in one | 


well-lighted, he found that the whole body of the fish 
turned dark. Reversing it, so that the head was in the 
light, he shows by the photograph, taken only three 
minutes later, that the whole fish turned light. We can- 


It was | 





It does not rush off and hide ina | 


In this frame of mind, it | 
| be told by watching the gleam in his eye. 





not help quoting from St. Luke:—‘ The light of the 
body is the eye; therefore, when thine eye is single, the 
whole body also is full of light ; but when thine eye is evil, 
thy body also is ful] of darkness.”’ ; 
To what human feeling shall we liken the emotion 


| that makes a fish turn color to suit its surroundings? It 


might be the unspoken and unthought anxiety caused 
by strange conditions, that in some way reacts by making 
one the color of what one looks at. It might be the 


| instinctive confidence born of the same sang froid that 


we have seen save the dace that keeps calm when pur- 
sued. Many stages higher, it would take form in the 
method attributedto a certain religion:—‘‘ There is 
bright gravel around me. No one can catch me, because 
I also am gravel-colored,” and by believing that one is 
gravel-colored, one becomes so. The effect of two emo- 
tions on color have been well shown in the fishes. The 
martial ardor of the male stickleback makes his well- 
known red breast glow, while the discouragement of 
defeat restores him to the pallor of a hen fish. In the 
book before us it is claimed that fear makes the perch 
turn pale. The pallor is clearly shown, and we suppose 
it is rightly said that fear is the emotion that produces 
it. A perch being at rest on the floor of an aquarium, 
the glass was tapped, whereat up went first one, then the 
other, dorsal fin, the body between the stripes went 
rapidly pale, and in three minutes the fish swam off, 
“rolling his big eyes all the time as if he were on the 
look-out for danger.” 

If we have to look at the glowing or paling of the 
fish’s skin as an index of its emotions, it is no wonder 
that the ordinary person writes the fish down as stupid. 
Fishermen tell great stories of the cunning of fish in re- 
fusing the bait or in taking it from the hook without 
moving the float. Other tales are told of the ingenuity 
with which the sharp-backed bream will saw the line in 
two. The “sulking’’ of the salmon looks like the 
application of a dynamic principle and a trial of patience 
with the angler. The rush of a carp for weeds or snags 
is just the sort of manceuvre that is best calculated to 
free it from the line. The flat-fish has an amazing gift 
of pull when it deliberately places the broad of its body 
across the line of haulage. Yet most of these examples 
can be met by an explanation that does not imply clever- 
ness. The fish dashes to a weedy retreat because that 
is the best place when any danger threatens it, the line 
may come back hookless solely by the angler’s bungling, 
the sucking-off of the bait may be due merely to the 
usual feeding method of a half-hungry fish. The mouth 
of the roach is, indeed, a wonderful organ, whether for 
sucking or blowing. It is like nothing that we know 
of mouths above water, and obviously cannot have been 
evolved for the special purpose of circumventing hooks. 
The angler would, no doubt, be able to learn a good deal 
from a sojourn in a room under water, while his brother- 
anglers let their baits down among the fish under obser- 
vation. 

A pike kept in a glass tank took no notice of any- 
one moving about the room till a hand was laid on the 
net, kept on a side table, for taking minnows from 
another tank to feed the pike. Then he at once showed 
that he knew what the movement meant. Not by the 
waving of his tail or the erection of his fins, still less 
by such foolish dashing about as the lion permits him- 
self to make at feeding time. The pike is a stoic not 
given to advertising his emotion or his knowledge. The 
fact that he knew that a minnow was coming could only 
The pike at 
large sometimes shows a sort of grim humor by grinning 
and showing its teeth at a captive bait, but it is hopeless 
to guess what emotion the action signifies. It is well 
known that carp and trout learn to know very well those 
who feed them, and Mr. Ward tells of some rainbow 
trout that would leap a foot out of the water to take 
food from their friend’s hand. Still more astonishing 
is the story of a plaice that would come to the top and 
put its head out of water. Such incidents reveal but 
the first outworks of the fish’s mental position, and 
anglers and others are still left speculating as to what 


| the fish are thinking of far down below the surface of 
' the river. 
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Che Drama. 


REINHARDT AND HIS “NEW ART.” 


THERE is, as many have noticed, a curiously sporadic 
activity about our theatres just now. It is an activity 
that seems to excite everybody and satisfy nobody—new 
wine in old bottles, concentrations upon side-issues, 
large efforts loudly heralded to small ends soon forgotten. 
Nowhere the absolutely great play, the absolutely great 
player—nor, so far as one can see—the germ of either. 
None the less, activity there is, in all directions—ideas 
flying this way and that, like meteors on a November 
night. Where they all tend to, who shall tell? But 
these Leonids of our dramatic sky do seem, in a remark- 
able proportion of cases, to find their source in a certain 
fixed quarter. One looks in that quarter and there, 
written in large and flaming letters across the full arc 
of heaven, one perceives the legend—Reinhardt! There 
is already no getting away from Reinhardt, and it 
appears that this is only the beginning of him. We are 
to hear much more later on. Nowadays, whenever there 
is anything especially new and interesting and courageous 
, about a production, someone or other finds the influence 
of Reinhardt at the back of it. He seems, by a miracle 
rarely precedented, to have inspired at one and the same 
time both our so-called “ popular ’’ stage and—the other. 
One goes with the crowd to “ Kismet,” and Reinhardt 
is there. One goes with the elect to the Little Theatre, 
or to that lyrical condescension, ‘“‘ Bonita,’ to find that 
still, as for years past, Mr. Granville Barker is building 
up his scenery as far as possible on the Reinhardt plan. 
In the complete “Sumurfin’’ at the Savoy we have 
Reinhardt’s own individual creation—the very flower of 
his purpose. Before the year is out we are promised, 
in the Christmas miracle-play at Olympia, an at any 
rate larger effort on Reinhardt’s own personal part than 
any he has yet attempted. With a view to this we are 
told that there is being organised a “ reception com- 
mittee ’’ of official importance, including the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, who are to 
hail him to these shores—a prospect never offered before 
to a theatrical artist of any kind. In his own country, 
as is well known, Reinhardt has won for himself and for 
his art a recognition that almost deserves this. He has 
won the intelligent enthusiasm of all the best sections of 
the German public, from Kaiser to mechanic. While 
six knighthoods .have been scattered amongst our own 
actor-managers, he characteristically elects to be known 
by what is, after all, the far finer and prouder title, 
under the circumstances, of ‘“‘ Professor.’’ He does so 
not without significance. If Reinhardt has scorned to 
bring the theatre to the scholar, he has triumphantly 
brought the scholar to the theatre, and made him its 
servant. 

So far, so good. The greatness of Reinhardt is 
palpable enough. But it may be worth while to try to 
find out here and now what Reinhardt means to us on 
this side of the Channel—and what he is likely to mean 
in the future. Up to the present, it must be confessed, 
there is no one simple and original message with which 
Reinhardt appears burdened, except it be the essential 
all-sufficiency of the theatre to express dramatic ideas. 
There are, of course, all sorts of technical devices with 
which he is credited, but they are strangely disconnected 
one from the other. There is, for instance, the notion 
of building up a solid landscape in simple masses like a 
child’s castle of bricks—in lieu of the old “ wings ’’ and 
“ borders ’’—and of having the acting done on natural 
platforms, staircases, and the like, at all levels. There 
is the use of the “apron’’ stage, projecting into the 
audience and open on three sides, which he has 
developed to classic purpose in ‘“ (Edipus.’’ There is 
the Reinhardt theory of natural dumb-show—just 
acting, with the words left out and with no recourse 
to the conventional finger-language—as exemplified in 
“Sumuriin.” There is the unity of effect, with actors, 
scene, and costumes, all harmonising under the 
dominance of the “ producer’s’’ imagination. There is 





the opulent sensuousness of that imagination itself in 
Reinhardt’s own case. In all this, however, one traces, 
after all, nothing very much more than a “ producer ”’ 
of strong personality, of boundless energy, passionate 
temperament and absorbent mind, first of all making his 
will predominant within the theatre, and then sweeping 
into his service all sorts of ideas that have arrived 
through a general freedom and expansion of theatrical 
methods that exist everywhere. Thus, the arrival of 
“built-up ” scenery, with all the accession of new possi- 
bilities that it meant, was really only a logical result of 
the introduction of the revolving stage. Even now, 
whenever there is no revolving stage, and the building- 
up has to be done between the acts, there must be either 
interminable intervals, or else only one such scene 
throughout the evening, or else a very rough-and-ready 
solidity, as with the Savoy’s “ Sumuriin,’’ in comparison 
with the Coliseum production. Then again, in the use 
of simple, straight-lined masses of black, white, grey, 
or plain color, to suggest environment—it would be 
heresy nowadays to talk of anything so old-fashioned 
as “ background ’’ !—it is difficult to believe that Rein- 
hardt has never been indebted to the art of Mr. Gordon 
Craig. As for the platform-stage, how many years is it 
since Mr. Poel’s “Elizabethan Stage’’ productions 
helped to show us its uses, and also the fact that a simple 
setting was desirable, not only for antiquarian purposes, 
but for the better showing off of the splendor and beauty 
of costumes? Nor, in all sorts of productions at Brad- 
field and elsewhere, has classic tragedy been utterly 
without its pre-Reinhardtian conscience in this regard, 
so far as our own country is concerned. 

The truth seems to be, then, that the all-pervading 
Reinhardt has gathered into his masterful hands some of 
the many threads of what may be described as a sort of 
“new art’’ movement in the theatre all over Europe, a 
movement of freedom in every department, in every 
direction, regardless of any supposedly accepted canon ; 
making use of a classical convention for one purpose, 
abandoning it light-heartedly for another ; keeping close 
to Nature here, disdaining it utterly there ; jumbling up 
realism and romance ; turning things topsy-turvy, if need 
5e; allowing no practicability of the theatre to go un- 
tried, and with only one end in view—namely, that the 
dream of the creative “ producer” should find its ex- 
pression and its effect before the audience. Just as the 
“new art” designer turned his flowers and crowns up- 
side down and inside out, and put the mantelpiece on 
the top of the looking-glass, so Reinhardt says to him- 
self, ‘‘Why should the actors enter from the back or 
side of the stage? Why not from the front?’’ In due 
course, through the audience they come, down 
“ Sumuriin’s’’ path of flowers. It has been done plenty 
of times before, of course, and with more reason—in our 
own “ mystery play ”’ revivals, and elsewhere; but that 
is no matter. So with lighting effects, with the group- 
ing of the actors, and in all the attendant arts of the 
theatre, we are presented—and not only by Reinhardt— 
with a riotous freedom of scenic ideas that is at least 
stimulating, and as yet quite gloriously effective. For 
one bold stroke of innovation brings its fruit, whatever 
that fruit be, more easily and with less cost than heaven- 
knows-how-much patient pursuit of old convention. 
In Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walk at His Majesty’s, for in- 
stance, the one vigorous zig-zag of that staircase, which 
is like no staircase in heaven or earth, and might have 
been designed with a single stroke of the pen, fills the 
stage to better purpose than all the mystical elaboration 
of the Witches’ Kitchen. It is not so much the ex- 
cellence of the suggestion—bareness, gloom, and “ some- 
thing for the actress to do,’’ might have been arranged 
without those sharp rectangles that really do set one 
thinking of freshly-set cement. But the sheer courage 
and the freedom of it arrest one’s mind without occupy- 
ing it, and that is enough. 

So there is a very great deal that is admirable about 
all this fanfare of freedom, this breaking down of con- 
ventions, this tangential energy over the surroundings 
and appurtenances of the play. But what of the play 
itself? Freedom is all very well, but there must be 
something to set free. From this point of view we seem, 
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unfortunately, to be hardly better off than we were two 
centuries ago. 


“ 


Now a new world to Nature’s laws unknown, 
Breaks out refulgent with a heaven its own; 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 

And other planets circle other suns; 

The forests dance, the rivers upward rise, 

Whales sport in woods, and dolphins in the skies.” 


One remembers poignantly that the new era of scenic 
enterprise that inspired those lines was prevalent at the 
very period when, according to the same account, the 
“ Angel of Dulness”’ had cast its spell upon our stage. 
Now, as then, with all sorts of enthusiasms and con- 
troversies raging around the theatre, it turns out to be 
all more or less a question of cup-and-platter decoration. 
We can point to no great actor whom it will be a 
memory to have seen; to no great play that one would 
be keenly sorry to leave unheard. So far, too, from 
helping towards new life in these respects, one fears 
that this cult of the dictatorial “ producer,’’ expressing 
his own ideas regardless of all traditions and all counter- 
claims, may even do a certain amount of harm. For it 
is a simple axiom that the central factor of the theatre, 
the one thing that gives it an opportunity of creating 
certain effects better than can be done elsewhere, is the 
physical presence of the actor. In so far as the per- 
sonality of the actor is not being used to the utmost, 
the theatre is at a disadvantage as compared with the 
picture-gallery, the library, the debating-society, and 
actual landscape. What must be predominant in a 
theatre, now as always, are the human affairs—emotion, 
speech, magnetism, sex, the passions of tragedy, the 
subtleties and graces of comedy, or the infectious humors 
of farce. No outburst of scenic freedom can ever de- 
throne these central necessities—necessities with a view 
to which every play that has lived in the theatre has 
been written. Playwrights have already learnt their 
lesson in this regard, some by the bitterness of experience, 
some by the joy of success. One has a strong suspicion 
that the “producer’s’’ turn will come soon. It will 
come most certainly if he believes that any devices and 
imaginings as regards the setting can ever have a 
prouder mission than as an accompaniment to great act- 
ing. It is inevitable that the “ producer ’’ of the dic- 
tatorial type, bent on the impressing of his own will upon 
the ensemble and the evolving of stage-pictures, must 
breed in the end a set of actors excellent and finished 
in a small way, in character parts and soon. But they 
will be farther and farther away from the assertions of 
individual genius and intense humanity by which the 
stage must live, if live it will. Asa matter of fact, this 
effect has been already noticeable in certain theatres 
where there is a “ strong ’’ producer. 

So far, however, as Reinhardt himself is concerned, 
there are many points of view from which his personal 
influence is better than that of the movement upon the 
crest of which he has arrived. In “Sumurin’”’ itself, 
to be sure, one sees a typical result of the “ producer’s ”’ 
mastery. Why, after all, should it be dumb-show? 
Why should the actor be docked of his faculty of speech? 
Why should not the story, so excellently told upon the 
programme, find its proper form in dialogue? Are the 
passions concerned too delicate, too subtle, too evanescent 
for speech to convey? One fears that this is far from 
being the case. No; the obvious truth is that Reinhardt 
rejoiced in thus dealing with dumb puppets—that he 
could mould them to his purpose as a “ producer ’’ easier 
so than with their full scope. The result is that 
“ Sumuriin ’’—though so far superior as a work of art— 
will probably not prove half so popular in its entirety 
as “ Kismet,’’ with all its shallow falsities of tale and 
talk. Yet, as has been said, whatever drawbacks the 
tyranny of the technician may have, in Reinhardt’s case 
there are his own compensating qualities. He, at least, 
is eminently human, eminently sane; his full-blooded 
sensuousness enriches everything he touches. It has 
given him, with the help of this new technique, the power 
of bringing romance—Eastern or Western, modern or 
medieval—out upon the open platform, in all its glow- 
ing reality, with no dim veils or mystic reticences. A 
man of the theatre through and through—to whom 





nothing that cannot be expressed in the theatre is worth 
troubling about—he has wrestled with academic as with 
other conventions; he has broken through their cold 
barriers, rescued classic tragedy for the popular theatre 
of Germany, and replaced that contemporary spirit which 
can never be recalled with modern vigor, passion, and 
color. He is, in short, a fountain of energy, as well as 
a pioneer, and triumphant challenger of tradition. We 
have too much reason to know how valuable Reinhardt’s 
combined intellect and full humanity might be to our 
own stage, where the two qualities are so rarely blended. 
But it is a significant fact that so far as the material is 
concerned, it is all a reproduction of old stuff. We seem 
to be getting no nearer those great plays that were 
going to be written, and those great actors who were 
going to appear. The stage is ingeniously lit, 
courageously designed, obediently trod; but still—it 
waits ! 





Short Studp. 





THE FRIEND OF THE BLACKBIRD. 


For the whole of one year, whenever my daily walks 
led me down a certain old lane that used to be full of 
sun and forgetfulness, I was sure not to have it to 
myself. It was no longer used as a road, the farm it 
had served once being covered up in ivy and nettle; and 
as a footpath it was not a short cut to anywhere. Until 
that year I had met no one there. I have not met 
anyone there since. He was nearly always in the same 
place, just where the first bend in the lane shut out 
the road. At first, I thought he looked unusually out of 
place, with his new, stiff clothes, tall grey hat, polished 
ebony walking-stick, and movements angular and precise. 
I was not glad to see him—an invalid, I supposed—in a 
place which I once believed to be my own, and could not 
regard as a thoroughfare. 

One day he stopped me by asking the name of a 
flower which he pointed out tenderly and politely with 
his glossy stick. As he spoke he turned his eyes towards 
me, though hardly upon me, so that I seemed to be 
bathed in their light, which had a cold brightness and 
purity as of newly melted frost, and a blissfulness also 
which was so intense as to be unearthly. Clearly he 
was one who saw invisible things. Feeling that he was 
not looking at me I could observe his eyes closely, and 
they were indifferent to my curiosity. They were 
moistly bright, of a clear grey, and almost circular, the 
lids being unnoticeable under the gentle arches of thick, 
light-brown eyebrows; their expression was of child-like 
earnestness and simplicity, tinged with surprise that 
might almost have been fear. His face was square, and 
the delicate skin, drawn tightly over prominent bones, 
was nearly all concealed by the short brown hair on 
cheeks, lips, and chin. Through the hair showed a pair 
of lips matching the eyes—full, moist, shapely, and soft, 
of an unblemished innocence. He was short, squarely 
but lightly made. His voice was in keeping with eyes 
and lips; it was deep, slow, and soft almost to a break- 
ing point. 

I saw him many times before we spoke more than a 
few words again. AsI passed he used to cast upon me 
that bright, unchanging glance without any kindliness 
in its gentleness, and seemed to feel rather than to see 
that I was on that common plane where everybody 
knows what you mean because you mean nothing in 
particular. In reply I could only look upon him with 
curiosity that was quickly overcome by discomfort, by 
awe, and even a kind of dread. Beauty, genius, or hap- 
piness, each in its own way, compels awe akin to fear, in 
the detached beholder. This man had happiness. Never 
before or since have I seen happiness so shining. Where 
at first I had blindly seen only his external incongruity 
with the untended hawthorns and virgin grass, I came 
to see perfect fitness. He was entirely at home there. 
In my memory the intensity of his happiness is all the 
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more wondrous because of the pain of his end not much 
more than a year after I saw him first. 

He knew himself that he was to die soon. 

He was the son of a farmer among the mountains. 
When he had to go to school at eight or nine years old, 
it was in a town within sight of the ridges, but thirty 
miles away. In the town he had grown up. He was 
there when his father died, and except on the day of the 
funeral he never revisited his home. Tired of school, he 
left it of his own accord and became a collier. For six 
days out of seven he washed only his lips clean, and that 
with ale. At the end of the sixth he washed the whole 
of his face, that he might kiss a maid. He fell in love. 
But the maid died, and at her funeral he dropped, 
fainting, into the grave. From that day he began to 
read all night. He seldom saw the sun, except on Sun- 
days, and then only through the windows of his bedroom 
where he worked, or of his chapel. He began to preach, 
and in a few years was thought fit to be a minister. His 
furious pieties in the pulpit won him at first a congrega- 
tion that would travel many mountain leagues on horse- 
back or on foot to hear him. But out of the pulpit he 
was a different man. He was silent and morose. He 
would take no part in festivals, in music, in politics, in 
judgments of erring man or woman. They thought him 
proud ; they muttered that they would not go on paying 
a man to mount up into the clouds for one day in the 
week ; and when he had recovered from a long illness, he 
found that he must go to a small house in the hills to 
serve two chapels many miles apart. He had loved God 
overmuch. But he did not cease from loving. God hid 
himself from this worshipper, but he kneeled and smiled 
as if God had loved him. He thought of no one else; 
there was none but Him, and of Him he thought as 
winter changed to spring, and spring to summer, and 
summer to winter, as roads glide into one another. He 
did not look down to behold the earth and sea, nor up 
to the sky. There was nothing for him but God, and the 
two little grey chapels, far from man, on the great 
moors. 

Once again he fell ill, and in his delirium the truth 
passed before his eyes—that he had loved God overmuch 
and His creatures too little. Sickness left him unable 
to walk any more from chapel to chapel over the cloudy 
hills. He had to teach little children in a hamlet so 
poor that they were glad of him. There he lived alone, 
except for the children and the birds that inhabit the 
lean oaks of the stony copses, the alders along the 
brooks, the fern upon the lone crag that filled half of 
his northern sky. Since his illness he had forgotten 
about. God, and remembered only the misery of His 
creatures. But the children and the birds cheered and 
taught him. On this earth he learned that it was a 
man’s part to love the earth and its children. There 
would be plenty of time left in eternity for loving God. 
We do not demand, he reflected, that the maidservant 
lighting a fire at dawn should think about the sun, or 
that the soldier loading his rifle should think about his 
king ; and so an earthly man need not greatly be troubled 
about anything but his fellow-men and animals, com- 
panions of the brief life-time that is as a meadow in one 
of the folds of the mountain of eternity. In those old 
days, he thought, when the Lord went over Jordan 
with the children of Israel, men were as children, and 
He walked with them, but now He has ascended and 
we see Him not until we also shall have gone up, we 
know not whither. Nor did this thought perish when 
another sickness overthrew him and left him with one 
hand trembling as if it were no longer his own. The 
children presented him with the ebony stick, and he left 
them, to die. In the meantime he had taken to this 
lane. 

Sometimes he brought a book out with him, and 
when he did, it was a book of travel or natural history. 
He had an inexhaustible desire to know about everything 
that lives on the earth, both near and far. He had 
learned the songs of many birds, and spoke of them 
familiarly with admiration and delight. The immensity 





before. Everywhere he found beauty, personality, and 
differences without end. The old simplicity and horror 
of the world conceived as the abode of evil man and a 
dissatisfied, incompatible deity were forgotten. He 
could speak of God without emotion. After reading a 
book in which a liberal and gentle soul created a liberal 
and gentle deity, and showed the necessity for his own 
adherence to the religion of his fathers, his only comment 
was: “ It is a good book a good God, but not a 
very great God after all. What does that thrush 
say? We must consider him. But so far they do not 
seem to know very much about him, except his skeleton 
and his diet. There must be one God for both of us. 
We can afford to wait. So can He.’’ But that was 
only a casual, light-hearted expression of the creed that 
was coming to him under the sky. He turned away to 
look at a blackcap singing every minute high up in 
golden-green blossom against the blue sky, where the sun 
and the south-west wind ruled over large, eager grey 
clouds with edges of gleaming white. The little dead-leaf 
colored bird quivered all over; his throat swelled in 
bubble after bubble; his lifted black head was turned 
from side to side as he sang; and he moved slowly among 
the blossom. 

The high, quick, dewy notes filled the paralytic 
with a thin, exquisite pleasure, as if his soul had 
climbed upon the line of his vision and crept into 
the singing bird. “ All these things are mine,’’ he said, 
“ the birds and the flowers are mine. They are me. And 
that is not all: [amthem. Weareone. Weare organs 
and instruments of one another.’’ He did not forget 
the trees—‘ those tethered dreamers, standing on one leg 
like Indian mystics.”” With them also he felt the same 
community, though more rarely and in a way not to be 
spoken except by putting out his hand to touch their 
bark and leaves. The animals, too, were more remote 
than the birds, and reminded him too often of men’s 
careless sins of cruelty. He did not preach kindness to 
animals, but pitied those men who had not yet awakened 
to the need of kindness, as if they must be suffering for 
the lack as much as the animals. He could not tell why 
men kept birds in cages to sing. Their freedom in living 
and dying was lovely to him. Every creature, including 
man, is best in freedom, he said, looking up at the white 
clouds coursing in the freedom that was from everlasting 
to everlasting. He sighed with regret, mingled with 
apology, as animals slipped away out of sight. Then he 
was glad to hear the blackbird and thrush again, the 
sweet, lively talking of the thrush and the pure melody 
of the blackbird. They were his favorites. He could 
talk of the different blackbirds he had known, and their 
places in town or wild, and describe their differences. 
With a little laugh, because he remembered the days 
before he had such thoughts, he said plainly that they 
had souls and lived, as we do, after death, though he 
did not know, nor perhaps did they, what life it might 
be. Only there was one thing in the blackbird that he 
could not enjoy—probably, he admitted, because he could 
not understand ; and that was the laughing, discordant 
notes that often concluded his song, especially in the 
late spring. This distressed him, partly because it was 
not musically in keeping with the song, and partly be- 
cause the bird seemed to be laughing at himself. He 
had been reading Byron, and it reminded him of the 
way the poet sometimes wound up a stanza with a cynic 
phrase; and he could not enjoy this in bird or poet. 
Those birds were children of the sun, he said to 
himself. Before, if not above, all birds and all crea- 
tures, he loved the sun. The only time when he men- 
tioned again the little grey chapel that stood highest 
among the mountains was to conjecture that it was built 
near the site of a temple for sun-worship. There were 
large, upright stones in an adjoining field that were said 
to have formed part of a sun temple; and he liked to 
remember that. It was the God, not of the old stones, 
but of the chapel, that descended upon him in his last 
illness. 

For weeks he lay sick and wild with dreams of 


and variety of Nature, as he found it himself, or read | the night and fears of the day. He raged and accused 
of it in the gorgeous records of travellers, were a source | himself of unpardonable heresies, and defiance alternated 
of continual satisfaction ; he had never dreamed of them | with remorse. He was placid only while he whistled 
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over and over again, with unearthly sweetness and clear- 
ness, a fragment. of one of the mountain songs of the 
blackbird, heard far away in the wild lands. It was a 
fantastic whim, for Whatever overpowered him in that 
friendless death-chamber, amid snow and silence, to wrest 
such blasting discords out of an instrument that had 
seemed in the lane to know only natural joy and tran- 
quillity. ‘‘ The little God,” he said, in one of his latest 
moments of relief, “‘ the little God torments me.’’ And 
again: “‘ But I go tothe Great One. It is well.’’ 
Friend of the blackbird, is it well? 


Epwarp THoMAsS. 





Letters from Abroad. 


SOCIAL INSANITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—This is a bad time for the moralist. Public 
life is full of symptoms of moral backsliding. Speak of 
the barbarism underlying the political attempts of 
anarchistic revolutionists! Your correspondent is the 
last to deny their perniciousness. Experience has shown 
that liberty and social progress have nothing to gain, 
but much to lose from them. But civilised humanity 
would be happy indeed if it had to complain of no other 
and no worse kind of insanity than the belief that killing 
is no murder, and that by taking a man’s life one can 
lift a nation to a higher plane of political and social 
life. 

A trial in one of the Berlin courts against a scion 
of the aristocratic house of Metternich throws much light 
on the unsound modes of living and thinking in certain 
sections of ‘‘ good society’’ in Germany. There are, of 
course, spendthrifts and fortune-hunters in all classes ; 
and Count Gisbert Wolf-Metternich, who used to 
squander the yearly wages of many miners in a week, 
who ran after rich women with a view to marriage, and 
borrowed right and left on the pretence of a forthcoming 
wealthy match, is perhaps not worse individually than 
the miner’s son who squanders the money he owes to the 
family in drink and betting and pays his debts with the 
earnings of a woman to whom he makes love. The one 
is, unfortunately, no more an imaginary type than the 
other. But what strikes the reader of the proceedings 
is the great number of middle-class people who describe 
the Count as a swindling wastrel, not because of his con- 
temptible hunt for a woman with a dowry of 
some millions of marks, but because of his apparent 
failure in the business, and who now come for- 
ward to exonerate him because he has at last 
found a wife to pay his debts in the person of an actress 
with a large income. So did another aristocrat, a Count 
von der Schulenburg, by profession a judge of a county 
court. On the other hand, the mother of one of the 
millionaire girls young Metternich courted—the wife of 
the then part-proprietor of the largest of the Berlin 
stores—appears to have been quite worthy of her would- 
be son-in-law. Coarser opinions on life and conduct than 
came from her lips could hardly have been uttered in 
Mrs. Warren’s establishments. Erroneous as it would be 
to generalise these things from these types, they do not 
seem to be quite exceptional. Too many features of 
modern life point to the existence of a considerable layer 
of social degenerates in the middle-classes. 

We live in an age of the greatest contradictions. 
On the one hand, we see an increasing number of honest 
reformers hard at work to raise the disinherited to a 
higher standard of life, and thus regenerate society as a 
whole; we see schools increased and education im- 
proved, science and art democratised, social knowledge 
and political understanding spreading in all classes of 
society. On the other hand, there exists a horde of idlers 
who care for nothing but the emptiest enjoyments, and 
poison everything they touch. Since they appear more 
in the public eye than the workers in industry, science, 
and arts, they get more hold than the former on the 
mind of the half-educated, and impress them unduly 
with their habits, fashions, and sports. 








It seems as if, through these men, some underground 
connection existed between private and international 
relations. Never was economic and intellectual in- 
tercourse among the nations more developed than 
in our days, and never was there greater distrust. 
Not only have we people in all countries who 
trade in the aspersion of other nations—people who 
justify Johnson’s definition of patriotism—but we 
have arrived at such a state of things that the same 
people who have just spoken with the greatest admira- 
tion of the industrial, scientific, artistic, or literary 
achievements of the institutions and the habits of a 
certain country, suddenly seem to feel nothing but hatred 
towards it as soon as the conversation turns to political 
relationships. All the ties that increasing exchange of 
goods, international congresses and conferences, societies 
of all sorts, and personal visits, bind round the family, 
as it were, of modern civilised nations seem to disappear 
into nothingness when political ties come into question. 
The marvellous progress in our means of traffic and com- 
munication appears only to have been made in order to 
produce an estrangement. 

It is social insanity, and whither it leads us is illus- 
trated anew by the action of Italy in Tripoli and its 
reaction upon the European mind. Few, I believe, 
would grudge Italy a protectorate over Tripoli. If one 
considered how barren Turkish rule has proved in that 
African province and how little hope existed that, with 
the best of intentions, the new régime in Turkey would 
be able to do much better there than its predecessor, 
one could not help thinking that Italy—seographica!ly 
much nearer, less hampered by nationa) jealousies ai 
home, and disposing of larger means of administration— 
might prove a good substitute for the Turk in this part 
of the globe. But it is difficult to imagine a more re 
pellent mode of seizing a mandate than that chosen by 
Italy under the leadership of Signor Giolitti and Count 
Giuliano. It recalls the worst features of European 
policy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
combines cynicism and hypocrisy, is at the same time 
brutal and mendacious, and has given birth to such an 
amount of jingo boasting and bragging that it is im- 
possible not to ask for some restrictive European action. 

But Italy has a strong ally in the tension between 
the great Powers, and particularly in the strained rela- 
tions between Germany and Great Britain. Unfortu- 
nately, the many peaceful declarations of people in 
responsible positions have so far achieved very little in 
dispelling the prejudices that encumber the popular mind. 
Why disguise the facts from ourselves? We must face 
them in order to overcome them. And the facts are 
that distrust of Great Britain to-day in Germany is not 
one whit smaller than it was at any time before. It is 
a sort of hypnotic vision. In every international 
intrigue that troubles his mind, the average German sees 
the fatal hand of Great Britain. Thus, when Italy 
started her predatory assault, the first outcry was that 
she acted at British instigation. 

A large contributor to this unsound condition of 
German feeling towards Great Britain is the anarchical 
condition of home policy. The middle-class parties see 
and feel that they are losing ground again, that grow- 
ing numbers of their electors are turning to social 
democracy, which, at its recent congress at Jena, has 
mustered in greater strength and shown a more united 
front than ever, and altogether is full of fighting. There 
is very little hope of winning back the electors on pro- 
grammes of home policy, and thus a foreign danger must 
be set to work. This subterfuge has often been applied 
in Great Britain ; but in Germany it is not an alternative 
weapon of the Ins and the Outs; it has become a regular 
instrument for working the electorate. It is no new 
thing to hear Herr Bassermann, the leader of the 
National Liberals, in the newest issue of the ‘‘ National- 
liberale Stimmen,’’ whine about the weak foreign policy 
of the Empire, and declare for increased naval arma- 
ments. But it is a new development to see jingoism 
the adopted policy of the Catholic Centre. Formerly 
this party maintained a fairly high conception of the term 
** Catholic,’’ and observed a certain moderation in dis- 
cussing the international relations of the Empire. Now 
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they have changed all this. Newspapers of the Centre 
Party write, if possible in a still more jingo vein than 
their ‘‘ National-liberale’’ rivals, and on Thursday last 


one of the Parliamentarian representatives of the party, | 


Herr Erzberger, at a meeting held at Leipzig, told his 
hearers that the one trouvaille of the Morocco business 
for Germany was the knowledge that ‘‘ Great Britain 
was the hereditary enemy of Germany.’’ 


and has on several occasions been disavowed by the older 
leaders of his party. 


Catholic papers in articles and information. 
enjoys the advantage that there is at present in the 
Centre party no leader of commanding influence to keep 
back the pushful popularity hunter. 
cracks in the tower of the Centre. And, after all, Herr 


lead of his Catholic brethren in Italy. 


Even such an advanced paper as the “ Berliner | 


Tageblatt ’’ speaks to-day in angry terms of England. 


This paper, which has contributed so much to educate | 


German Liberalism, and to resist the forces of reaction, 
seems to be under the impression that it was England 
which stood in the way of a favorable deal between 
Germany and France in the Morocco business. 
we shall learn the truth when the Blue, White, and 


Yellow Books of the respective Governments are pub- | 


lished and Parliaments reassemble. 


At present we are in the dark. Semi-official state- out further expense than the cost of shoe leather. 
allusions, and | 
innuendos of every description have free play. This is | 


just the situation for political intriguers. They are at | 


ments giving only half-information, 


work in all countries. It would be an Herculean task, 
but it is a task worth the time and sweat of the bravest, 


to sweep the channels of international intrigue and ex- 
Nowhere is | 
this perhaps more needed to-day than in Germany. Just | 


pose their network to the general public. 


as the rotting flesh offers the best nursery for certain 
microbes, the wretched state of middle-class party life 
in Germany makes the jingo game the easy one. We 
are in the unfortunate position that the German people 
as a nation never has had a foreign policy, and conse- 
quently possesses no redeeming traditions. Social 
democracy finds in its strong internationalism its en- 
trenchment against the defeat of reason through the 
African imbroglio. To our middle-classes it has so far 
only brought an intensification of social insanity.— 
Yours, &c., 
Ep. BERNSTEIN. 
Schoeneberg, Berlin, 
October 8th, 1911. 





Communication. 


THE PEOPLE AT LOCH LOMOND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—There are many ways to Loch Lomond besides the 
pilgrim’s way, on foot. But this way, which is also Nature’s 
way and the way of the common people, is the best for those 
who love the open and come to worship at any shrine of 
beauty. The other ways are plutocratic, or artificial, or com- 
mercial—the ways of the motor and the mob, of the hustling 
tourist and the noisy excursionist. This way is the way 
of peace, and quiet, and freedom. 

But at Loch Lomond the best way is almost closed—is 
closed to the great multitude. The doors which Nature has 
set open have been shut by man, shut by the landlords 
against the people. Where Nature has smoothed down the 
mountains into hills, and widened the passes into valleys, 
and formed the rivers to flow, making open ways for the 
coming of the pilgrim and the tired worker, the landlord has 
erected barriers to keep them back. Where the way lies 
most open and easy the barriers have been set up highest. 
Walls have been built, keepers and dogs set on the watch ; 
public ways have been stopped, public spaces enclosed ; the 





But he is a very ambitious and | 
extremely active man; and finds quite a number of | 
He also | 


There are ominous | 


Perhaps | 





law has been evoked for the protection of privilege. The 
landlord has claimed the waters and the banks about the 
waters; he has even shifted the old roads that led to the 
treasure-house, and made them carry the people to a 
distance to preserve his privacy. 

The northern portion of the Loch is denied to the people 
by quite other agencies; great mountains hem it in; it is 


| too far away from the industrial centres, and asks too much 
Now, Herr Erzberger is a comparatively young man, | 


in time and money to be compassed often, if at all, by the 
great mass. Balloch, in the south, is the natural entrance, 
the highway of the people, left open for the teeming popu- 
lation of the Clyde Valley and the industrial towns radiat- 
ing from Glasgow as centre. And from these the people 
come on Saturday or Sunday—especially Sunday—travelling 
on foot from the nearer places and by car from the further 
ones to the number of many thousands, to visit Loch 


| Lomond. 
Erzberger, in outjingoing the jingoes, only follows the | 


The really poor of Glasgow cannot come, of course; 
the benediction of natural beauty is not for them. But a 
little scraping will carry many working-class families from 
Clydebank and Dumbarton, and the well-paid artisan of the 
city on the Clyde can carry his people down for an occa- 


| sional run. For little more than a shilling one can cross 


Glasgow, its slum-lands breathing in Sabbath ease un- 
moved by kirk or mission, and its shipyards, with skeleton 
ships standing all silent, and travel for twenty miles and 
more to the loch at the foot of Ben Lomond. The ill-paid 
workers of Alexandria, who do the toil of the city for the 
wage of the country, can walk to this end of the loch with- 


Once at Balloch, and the race is run ; the inexperienced 
pilgrim expects visions of glory. For Balloch is on Loch 
Lomond according to the map ; two hundred yards from Bal- 
loch Bridge the loch begins. Waters that stretch for more 
than a score of miles, little green hills, and great towering 
heights, the wooded banks, the heather-clad fells, the 
stretches of wide moorland, the narrow passes, the great 
green straths—all these begin two hundred yards away. But 
they are not to be reached so easily. Those who come to Loch 
Lomond, as'the common people do, must set their standard 
of expectation low. If at Balloch they have nothing to 
spend, there is nothing for them to see. The treasures that 
lie two hundred yards away are not for them. They must 
travel two miles on to get a glimpse of them, or eight miles 
on the one side and twelve on the other to come into in- 
timate communion. 

For many thousands of men and women Loch Lomond 
means nothing more than a peep into Paradise from the 
King’s highway at Auchendennan. It used to mean more; 
but the old road that ran along the shore of the loch for 
some distance has been diverted to the back of an estate, 
to give the proprietor unfettered access to the water. The 
one glimpse left is enjoyed with no security. Any day a 
high wall may be erected, and the narrow strip of shore 
made inaccessible. Those who object to the attentions of 
keepers cannot disport themselves anywhere upon the 
‘bonnie banks ”’ that the Scot has shrined in song. Every 
yard of the shores of the loch is claimed as private property, 
and to set foot on them is to be subjected to indignity, to be 
threatened, to be driven back, perhaps to be interdicted. 
So much for the pilgrim, the foot-traveller. 

Those who arrive at Balloch with shillings to spare do 
not need to walk; they can hire small boats on the banks 
of the Leven by the bridge. Merry picnic parties can row 
up the river to enjoy the beauties of the loch. Young 
lovers can win privacy on its wide waters. Tired workers 
can win refreshment, poets find inspiration, and youth day 
dreams. But all must beware of landing; the shore is not 
for them. To land, even for a moment, on these private 
banks is to bring the keeper about one’s ears; to moor or 
anchor one’s boat for a night brings a threat of legal pro- 
ceedings and a demand for five shillings. Not only the 
banks, but the bed of the loch, are claimed by the local 
proprietors. 

And this avenue by the Leven is now endangered. Two 
little strips of river bank, from which the public have hired 
their boats for a hundred years and more, have been claimed 
by private owners, and they are making efforts to move 
some of the boat-owners who serve the public there. The 
first case has dragged through the courts for three years; 
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the second case is just begun. In both, the interests of the 
public have been left in the hands of private individuals, 
who have based their claims upon common usage and tradi- 
tion, the local authorities standing aside. This inaction on 
the part of the parish and County Council is felt to have 
prejudiced the public claims, and feeling in the West of 
Scotland has found expression recently in a series of big 
demonstrations calling upon the County Council to come 
forward in championship of those public liberties which it 
exists to serve and secure. 

If this waterway into Loch Lomond is closed, the loch 
will be closed to the common people. The only entrance in 
the south will be by means of the excursion steamers of the 
railway company—-a body primarily interested in the litiga- 
tion, and which would reap a financial benefit from the 
limitation of public rights. These huge steamers are 
anathema to the pilgrim ; they are too costly to the common 
people, and they are not available on Sunday. They per- 
mit of no intimate acquaintance with the surroundings of 
the loch, and they carry the crowds of the city with them 
in place of the chosen company of friends or the seeker 
after solitude. They are wholesale and commercial. And 
if the avenue now in jeopardy be lost, these steamers will 
form the only means of access for the public to a 
Loch Lomond which has become a private preserve of the 
landlords, exploited with their consent for the profit of a 
railway company. Literally, the local proprietors and the 
railway company will form a company for the enjoyment 
and exploitation of Loch Lomond as a “‘ going ’’ commer- 
cial concern, a glorified cinematograph show, 2 Highland 
exhibition, to which admission is purchased by payment. 
This is the prospect against which Scotland is rebelling. 

An exiled Sassenach, living north of the Tweed, longs 
naturally to see at Loch Lomond such glorious records of 
public spirit as the National Trust has acquired at Derwent- 
water and Ullswater in the English Lake District. The 
public is entitled to more than the complete success of the 
present right-of-way agitation will bring it. Besides 
access by water it needs access by road. There must be one 
way open without payment of any kind, by which the 
common people can come on foot and the pilgrim can pass 
to do his worshipping. There are Scots and beauty-lovers 
enough to carry through the purchase of a great public park 
on Loch Lomondside, secured to the people for ever, like 
Brandlehow and Grange Fell, whether through the agency 
of the National Trust or a new Scottish body having the 
same ends. Such a body is recognised as practicable and 
desirable by a belated resolution of the County Council, at 
length driven to take action by the public clamor. Such 
a body can be formed with ease if serious effort is put forth. 
What has been done in England for sixteen years can surely 
be done in Scotland. 

It would be more than a Scottish disaster if Loch 
Lomond were closed, more than a British one. From every 
corner of the land come men and women to feast their eyes 
here and to carry away a new picture of beauty, to recall old 
memories, and go back refreshed, to win a little space of 
peace away from sordid commercial things; these people 
need the loch. The beauty-lover needs the loch; and the 
child needs it to learn the lessons of beauty. But the 
greatest need of all is the need of the people, the need of 
the many hundred thousand workers who toil near enough 
to the loch to enjoy its beauties, and who are denied access 
to them. It is for these that the gates must be set wide 
open, never to be closed again.—Yours, &c., 

Teresa BriiinctTon-Greie. 

The Myth, High Possil, Glasgow. 

October 9th, 1911. 





Letters to the Editor. 


INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The Government of India urgently requires large 
aums of public money to enable it to cope with the evils 
arising among the masses from poverty, disease, and igno- 
rance. Additional taxation must, if possible, be avoided, so 








that practically the necessary funds can only be provided 
by means of a reduction in expenditure, and especially in the 
military expenditure, which now absorbs nearly the total 
land revenue of India. Accordingly, the Government of India 
is making rigorous inquiry, with a view to retrenchment, 
and in this connection I beg to put forward for your 
consideration a pamphlet, giving the facts and figures of the 
military expenditure, by Mr. D. E. Wacha, Joint General 
Secretary of the Indian National Congress. 

The excessive burden of military charges now laid on 
the Indian taxpayer has its origin mainly in two organic 
changes introduced in the Indian Army under the direct 
orders of the Home Government: (1) The Army amalgama- 
tion scheme of 1859 ; and (2) the increase to the Indian Army, 
in 1885, of 10,000 European and 20,000 Indian troops. 

Mr. Wacha shows that (1) the amalgamation of 1859 
established an unequal partnership between India and the 
Empire, leading to unfair charges upon India for the con- 
venience and advantage of the Imperial War Office, in spite 
of the continued protests of the Indian Government. A 
modification of this scheme is necessary. The Indian Army 
should be reorganised, so as to suit Indian requirements, 
and the British Treasury should bear a fair proportion of 
charges incurred in India for the maintenance of the 
Imperial supremacy in Asia and elsewhere. 

As regards (2) the increase of 1885, Mr. Wacha points 
out that since that date the conditions affecting the security of 
India have materially improved ; the fear of foreign aggres- 
sion has passed away ; strategic railways and defence works 
have been completed ; and by recent reforms the equipment 
of the Indian Army has been rendered more efficient in 
every respect. It is, therefore, reasonable that the additional 
30,000 men should now be dispensed with, and the strength 
of the Army fixed at a figure not exceeding that recommended 
by the Simla Army Commission, which submitted its report 
in 1884, at a time when a Russian advance was considered 
probable. 

Naturally, powerful interests are opposed to reductions ; 
and it is, therefore, hoped that Parliament and the British 
public will cordially support the Government of India in its 
efforts to reduce all unnecessary expenditure, and thus pro- 
vide funds to satisfy the most crying needs of the Indian 
masses.—Yours, &c., 

W. WeEpDDERBURN. 
(Chairman British Committee Indian National Congress.) 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

October 6th, 1911. 





THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND TRIPOLI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The advocates of international peace—if we may 
judge from the newspapers—do not seem to realise the 
bearing of the Tripoli outrage on their propaganda. For 
years they have been advocating the reduction of arma- 
ments, on the ground that peace can be secured by Treaties, 
“ ententes,’’ and arbitration. Now we have, first, the an- 
nexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria, in defiance of 
the Treaty of Berlin; secondly, the virtual abolition of 
Moroccan independence, in defiance of the Algeciras Con- 
vention; and, finally, the seizure of Tripoli, in defiance, 
not only of the Treaty of Berlin, but of rights so fundamental 
that no one ever thought of protecting them by treaty. Italy 
offers excuses ; but the excuses would justify equally as well 
a seizure of Liverpool, where the disorder of August was 
doubtless a danger to the ice-cream vendors and organ- 
grinders of that city—“ interests,” apparently, quite as im- 
portant as the Italian interests in Tripoli. No wonder a 
Turkish paper writes: “It is evident that the word justice 
is a lie in Europe, that protests of amity from the Powers 
have no meaning, and that treaties are merely instruments 
of deception, which may be destroyed when any advantage 
is to be gained thereby.” 

Treaties and Arbitration Courts have their uses. They 
bring the disputants in a quarrel together, and interpose 
delay. They are exactly like the Conciliation Committees, 
which do so much to preserve industrial peace. But they are 
no substitute for armaments, any more than conciliation 
machinery is a substitute for adequate strike-funds. The 
Labor leaders who refused compulsory arbitration before the 
Railway Commission on the ground that an outsider is not 
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likely to be able to settle a dispute when the disputants 
have met and failed to find a settlement, indicate the limits 
of International Arbitration. 

What, then, can the advocates of peace do? They 
might at least do something to make public opinion a little 
more sensitive to breaches of peace, to make peoples a little 
more careful of their national word of honor. So far, the 
only utterance of a Peace Society which has obtained any 
considerable publicity is the following :— 

“The Italian section of the International Peace Society 
has passed a resolution expressing the hope that the occupa- 
tion of Tripoli by Italy may, in addition to proving a benefit 
to the inhabitants of the province, contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace by restoring equilibrium in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

There is such a thing as a “ European public opinion,” 
and it is possible to “organise” public opinion. The Press 
has done its best to make Italians undei.tand how their 
action appears to other people ; but the Press, unfortunately, 
has no longer the authority it once possessed as an organ 
of public opinion. The Churches—the natural organisation 
of a Peace Movement—compare very badly with the Press. 
They can sink their sectarian differences, and move earth, 
whatever their influence on Heaven, to prevent the Wells- 
Johnson fight. They can organise a sectarian agitation to 
secure, or prevent, a particular kind of religious teaching in 
public elementary schools. Their protests against the 
Italian attack on Tripoli have so far not been very audible 
outside their own buildings. 

It may be replied that all these matters are national, 
and it is possible to influence the national Government ; 
while war is an international matter, and there is no inter- 
national Government. But does not our national Govern- 
ment want influencing in this matter? Sir Edward Grey 
is not a Gladstone, to act in this matter of his own motion. 
And it is just because war is international, and because 
there is no international tribunal, that the influence of the 
Christian Church, an ecumenical society, and of international 
peace societies on the national governments is our only hope 
of securing peace. 

I apologise for taking up your space, but the occasion 
is not unimportant.—Yours, &c., 

Henry Cuay. 

Leeds, October 12th, 1911. 


[We have dealt with this question in our leading 
columns.—Ep., Nation. ] 


FRENCH COURTS IN MOROCCO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—We very much regret to hear that the French are 
insisting on setting up their own jurisdiction in Morocco. 
Mixed tribunals would be unobjectionable, but the British 
community shudders to think of French jurisdiction being 
added to all the calamities they have had to suffer through 
the French occupation. In five or six years’ time, when 
matters are more settled, the matter will not be so difficult, 
but as things stand, it will be impossible for anyone who is 
not French to obtain justice in the French courts. French 
consular law officials are really afraid of some classes of 
Frenchmen now in Morocco, and feel it to be hopeless to 
plead cases against them in the French courts. If you can 
help to prevent the establishment of French jurisdiction 
here, you will render a great service to the non-French resi- 
dents in Morocco. It is earnestly to be hoped that our 
Foreign Office has not already given its consent to such a 
step. I can hardly believe that the Germans would consent 
to it, but the prospect is far from encouraging.—Yours, &c., 

A British ResipENT 1n Morocco. 

October 1st, 1911. 


BRIGANDAGE AND TRIPOLI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—In your interesting article ‘‘ Brigandage and 
Tripoli’’ you say: ‘‘ There is, happily, no evidence of the 
charge that this country has encouraged Italy in this mad 
adventure.’’ Surely, if England recognised the ‘‘ special in- 
terests ’’ of Italy in Tripoli, that practically amounts to 
England making a present of Tripoli to Italy. Events have 





shown that when Europe admits the “ special interests” 
of any particular Power in Northern Africa, she is giving 
that Power the right to annex a portion of Northern Africa, 
Mr. Harold Cox, speaking at the meeting called to protest 
against the conduct of Italy, dismissed these ‘‘ special in. 
terests ’’ for what they were worth. He gave the action of 
Italy its proper title—i.e., robbery and murder.—Yours, &.,, 
Doveras Fox Pirt. 
49, Roland Gardens, South Kensington. 
October 5th, 1911. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Being out of England, my copy of THe Nation is 
always somewhat belated, and your issue of September 16th 
has only to-day reached me. I trust, however, that I may 
even now be allowed to comment on Dr. Ethel Smyth's 
letter on the alleged independence of any political party 
on the part of women suffragists. She asks whether men 
do not “foresee that women will always care more for 
principles than for party, for the character and record ofa 
representative rather than his qualification as a pawn on 
the chess-board of party.’’ And I would ask her how she 
can expect men to “ foresee ” anything of the kind when they 
have the experience of such instances as we remember of 
women caring nothing for the “character and record” of 
candidates like Mr. Arthur Sherwell, Mr. John Raphael, 
and a host of others whom I could name who, despite the 
fact that they were ardent suffragists and supporters of the 
woman’s cause, had to meet the full force of opposition meted 
out to them by the militant “ Votes for Women’”’ party, 
while other men, irrespective altogether of their “ character 
and record,” were supported merely as “pawns on the 
chessboard’ of the women’s party-game, in order to carry 
out the tactics of a caucus of women as tyrannical and as 
unscrupulously partisan as any body of men could well be. 

Perhaps Dr. Ethel Smyth repudiates these tactics and 
deplores them as deeply as I do. I hope she does; but even 
so, I could not venture to predict or postulate such a con 
dition of affairs as she reproaches men for not foreseeing, 
when experience proves that women are, after all, of the 
same flesh and blood as men, and will, when they get the 
franchise, exercise it in very much the same way and in the 
same spirit as men do now. Some women will undoubtedly 
be idealists then, as they are now; others will care nothing 
for social reform, but will see in the vote a means for, un 
worthy ends ;, as George Eliot wittily said, “God made ’em 
to match the men.” 

As to the special reforms to which Dr. Ethel Smyth 
rightly attaches such importance, I fear if she were to read 
the latest reports from some of the American cities, where 
women have had the vote for a number of years, she would 
not feel so certain that the evils alluded to will be “ swept off 
the face of the land as soon as the weapon is in the hands 
of women.” These evils have their root far deeper than 
mere legislation can reach. The women have it in their power 
even now to train up their sons to deal with vices and 
abuses in the so-called civilised world, and, thank Heaven! 
many are all the time doing so, and men are themselves 
realising the urgent need for reform, and carrying it through 
in some instances nobly, and in the teeth of persecution and 
obloquy. 

I yield to no one in my “ belief in the power of a great 
idea,’’ but when has the world been without such a belief! 
I venture to think that it is this over-statement of woman's 
alleged superiority, this claim on her own part of a kind 
of “super-mortality’’ (if I may coin a word), that exasperates 
the average man (accustomed as he is to the average “ help- 
mate ’’) and strengthens his objections to the suffrage. The 
only valid ground for giving women the vote is that they 
are human beings in exactly the same way as men; theif 
absolute equality before the Lord of Life and Death is, to 
my ‘mind, an unanswerable proposition, and is far more 
likely to prove effective with the ordinary male voter than 
any number of high-falutin’ claims on the part of women 
to a superiority which neither the history of the world, nor 
even of those countries where women have already voted, 
would bear out. On the page previous to that on which 
Dr. Ethel Smyth’s letter appears is another from a would-be 
settler in New Zealand, which should give the advocates of 
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woman’s suffrage surely something to think about. This 
correspondent bewails the policy of compulsory universal 
military service, and his final words are ominous: “In the 
past many of us hoped for a great future for Australia and 
New Zealand, but success cannot be built upon violation 
of religious freedom and on deliberate undermining of 
parental control.” 

To some this identifying of the women with compulsory 
military service will doubtless be an advantage, but to others 
who look to women to uphold the peace idea, it comes as 
a blow and emphasises my contention that Dr. Ethel Smyth 
would do better to base her demand for the vote on an 
abstract principle, and not on unsupported generalities.— 
Yours, &c., 

ETHEL JONSON. 

New York. 

September 29th, 1911. 


COMPULSORY TRAINING IN THE ANTIPODES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Some months ago I reminded Mr. Frank Fox of 
a well-known principle of law expressed in a Latin phrase. 
This time I must try to make it clear in mother English! 
The man who wields the sponge at a prize fight is held guilty 
equally with the actual pugilist. Let Mr. Fox understand, 
then, that ‘‘ Quakers and the like ’’ will not degrade their 
conscience below the standard of civilised law, and must 
consider training in ‘‘ hospital or other services of the 
national Army ”’ auxiliary to war, as participation in that 
crime against God and humanity. 

Within the last week I have heard of two more 
families who have chosen Canada instead of Australia as 
their future home solely because in the former their 
parental conscience in regard to this matter of 
military training will be _ respected. Of . course, 
Australasian Governments may think themselves well 
rid of such settlers, but all history shows that nations 
which practise religious intolerance inevitably become im- 
poverished in character. 

I must condole with Mr. H. T. Morton, for his Prime 
Minister, Sir Joseph Ward, has thrown him over (vide tele- 
grams in newspapers of October 9th). The superior age 
limit for compulsory training is to be reduced from twenty- 
five to twenty-one, so that by the time he returns to New 
Zealand (and is eligible to vote), compulsion will not be 
applicable to him. It is thus made quite clear that the 
responsible New Zealand Government does not share the 
panic fear that ‘‘China and Japan, with their teeming 
populations, may in the near future’’ overwhelm the 
Dominion, for it is satisfied with training 30,000 mere boys, 
from twelve years of age upwards, and is exempting the 
mature men, who alone would be of use in case war supér- 
vened within the next decade. But, then, boys have no 
votes, and a general election is imminent, so one cannot 
but wonder if this Defence Act is really as popular with the 
people as we have been told. Still more does one wonder 
what the people will say to Lord Dudley’s frank words on 
return from his post as Governor, when they read that ‘‘ the 
sixteen days’ training under the Act is insufficient,’’ that 
the amount of drill ‘‘ will have to be increased in the 
future,’’ but that ‘‘ it was tactful and politic ’’ not to let 
them know this at the beginning.—Yours, &c., 


Witu1am Henry F. ALEXANDER. 
110, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
October 11th, 1911. 


SCENERY AND DRAMA. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—Shakespeare has long since failed to hold his 
own against modern stagery, and the possibility of bringing 
more taste, skill, and naturalness into the art of the scene- 
painter does not remove the difficulty, but rather increases 
it. When a dramatist is not on the spot ‘> rewrite his 
play to suit the altered conditions of mounting, the ques- 
tion then arises as to whether the play or the scenery is the 
thing of most value. Mr. Sargent does not ask leave to 











repaint Raphael’s canvas because the draperies in which the 
Italian artist has clothed his divine figures are conventional 
ones. The advocates for modernism demand that new wine 
shall be put into old bottles. No doubt there are some old 
stone jars that will bear the strain, in the same 
way that there are some old plays that will stand 
a good deal of decoration; but the business of the 
producer is to know what kind of decoration is 
becoming to the art of the dramatist, and what is 
derogatory to it. Mr. Craig’s art may help us to derive 
additional pleasure from the theatre, but will it help us to 
understand Shakespeare’s tragedy? If not, let him make 
his experiments on the plays of some dramatist less gifted. 
The inappropriateness of scenery for Shakespeare lies, 
mainly, in its unreality, and Mr. Craig tries to make it 
still more unreal. Such properties, or scenes, as were in 
use in the poet’s lifetime were suggestive of immediate, and 
not remote, objects, because what is distant in place and 
time has less actuality than what is near at hand. To see 
in an Elizabethan playhouse built doors, windows, caverns, 
arbours, ramparts, ladders, prepared the minds of the 
audience for action, and brought the actors into closer touch 
with life. 

Now, Mr. Craig’s art resembles that of Turner. He 
has a sense of beauty and restraint, with a poet’s insight 
into the meaning of landscape and atmosphere, which 
shows the artist and distinguishes him at once from the 
scene-painter of Globe Alley. With him, as with Turner, 
it is the sun that is the centre of the universe. His passion 
is for pure landscape, unsullied by the presence of the con- 
crete ; and Turner’s palaces, boats, and men seem shadowy 
things beside the reality of his sunshine and of his rain. 
But the central idea of drama is man, and it is necessary 
that the figures on the stage shall appear larger than the 
background, or let the readers of Shakespeare remain at 
home, where Mr. Rupert Brooke would have them stay. To 
see Mr. Craig’s ‘‘ rectangular masses illuminated by a 
diagonal light ’’ while the poet’s characters walk in a 
darkened foreground, is not, I venture to think, to enjoy 
the ‘‘ art of the theatre.’’ There must be some sane play- 
goers who still wish to see in the playhouse Juliet smile 
upon Romeo, and Othello frown on Iago. ‘‘ What a piece 
of work is ‘man! ’’ says the poet; but there is no room for 
man in Mr. Craig’s world. 

It is because Mr. Craig’s art exposes a background which 
is effective and suggestive apart from the needs of drama, 
that it fails in its purpose. Had he studied the methods of 
Rembrandt, instead of those of Turner, something practical 
for the stage might have been forthcoming. With 
Rembrandt, whether it be a wind-mill, a temple, or a 
man, it is always the object, not the landscape, that arrests 
attention. The light coming from the front, and not from 
the side, illuminates the object first before it reaches the 
background. The spectator, as it were, turns on a bull’s- 
eye lantern, and is thus able to see the story written on the 
men’s faces. Then the artist contrives that the mind shall 
pass by an easy transition from the faces to the more 
sombre background. But, unless this transition is gradual 
and the background is sombre, interest in figures is pro- 
fortionally weakened.—Yours, c., 

Witiiam PoE. 

October 11th, 1911. 


NARRATIVE POETRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I have read with interest your unbiassed review 
of my poems ‘“‘ Mirage.’’ 

There is just one remark I should wish to make. The 
reviewer, speaking of my narrative poem ‘‘A Friend in 
Need,” says: ‘‘ Surely Mr. Ainslie should know that what 
prose might take sixty pages over doing, poetry should do in 
twenty.”” I am not altogether a partisan of the theory 
that ballads should always be written, as it were, in short- 
hand, to the time of galloping post-horses, while the poet 
buckles on his sword with the other hand. ‘‘ The Geste of 
Robin Hood ”’ and even ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Rose ”’ have 
found readers. 

‘“*A Friend in Need”’ is, as a matter of fact, con- 
densed from a narrative thrice its length, and I maintain, 
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in common with (for instance) the Glasgow Ballad Club, 
before which it was read, that there is not a superfluous 
stanza in the whole composition. 

For the rest, I observe that Mr. Masefield has recently 
published in the ‘‘ English Review’”’ a narrative poem of 
equal length, which I read with great pleasure from end to 
end. ‘‘A Friend in Need” may be a failure: all I wish 
to maintain is that in view of the material it contains, the 
poem is brief.—Yours, &c., 

Doveuas AINSLIE. 

Atheneum Club. 

October 11th, 1911. 


“THE LIBERTIES OF ANGLICANISM.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srir,—With regard to an article entitled “ The Liberties 
of Anglicanism,” which appeared in your last issue, and 
to certain letters in other issues on the same subject, may 
I venture a criticism from the point of view of a free- 
thinker, entirely outside the realm of theological con- 
troversy ? 

Your case against the Bishop of Winchester in his 
action of depriving Mr. Thompson of his licence appears to 
depend upon a conception of the English Church which is 
scarcely warranted by its history and dogmas. In fact, you 
take for granted a position which many of the most zealous 
churchmen in the land would never for a moment concede— 
i.e., that the Church must modify its doctrines to fit in with 
the findings of modern criticism and modern thought in 
general. Now this may, in the interests of ecclesiasticism 
itself, be desirable in enabling the Church to retain the 
support of a vast amount of moral and mental energy, which 
would otherwise expend itself elsewhere. But the limits 
of Church membership must be set somewhere, and surely 
it is an undoubted fact that all but a quite small minority 
of Anglicans still consider a literal acceptance of the words 
“Born of the Virgin Mary rose again the third 
day” to be the essential basis of the Anglican faith, the 
very root of Christianity, and that which their bishops are 
there to defend, by excluding from office those whose 
“liberal ’’ views of Church doctrine refuse to be bound by 
any defined limits. If Mr. Thompson chooses to think and 
write about “vital” points of Anglican doctrine in a way 
which the great majority of Churchmen condemn as un- 
orthodox, he is assuredly at liberty to do so; but he has 
small cause for complaint if his authority to speak in the 
name of that society is cancelled. Nor could any blame 
attach to the Bishop, however much it were his intention 
to “inflict a species of obloquy on Mr. Thompson” as a 
Churchman “in the eyes of his fellow Churchmen.”’ 

Can it be denied that the principle advocated by all 
who desire the retention in office of such clergy as Mr. 
Thompson would, if pressed to its logical conclusion, even- 
tually open the doors of the Anglican Church to Unitarians, 
“ethical”? thinkers, Humanitarian brotherhoods, ‘“ New- 
Theologians,” every sort of mind with a belief sufficiently 
“liberal”? not to be scandalised by the varying “liberal” 
faiths of the rest? 

The Bishop’s action, justified legally, as your article 
admits, can be judged fairly only by appreciating his 
moral point of view. Believing as he does, could he be 
acquitted of the charge either of slackness or of fear of incur- 
ring censure in certain “ liberal-minded ” quarters, if he had 
neglected to do what to him appeared a plain duty to the 
Church ?—Yours, &c., 


Quin, Henfield, Sussex. 
October 8th, 1911. 


R. Dyce SHarp. 





Poetry. 


CIRCE REPENTANT.. 


The forest Azan, with lispings of leafage incessant 
Soothed Circe to musing new ways of enchantment for 
Man, 
Nor dreamed she how shadowy murmurs subdued her, 
quiescent 


To Slumber and Pan. 





She awoke in the net of the charm he had woven around 
her, 
Nor moved she an eyelash in will to dissever the mesh, 
But hearkened, enthralled, to the sylvan petitions that 
bound her 
To listen afresh. 


To the plaint of the denizens dreaded by herders and 
shepherds, 
Of beasts which had never been human, and yet did 
repine— 
Pan’s forest-born wolves and his tigers, his lions and 
leopards, 
His bears and his swine— 


“ Enchantress, Pan gave us the forest of old for our plea- 
sure, 
We ranged it, we feasted and lusted as passion arose, 
We bided his urgings, gave kindred a faith without mea- 
sure, 
And hate to our foes. 


“But thou, O Enchantress, thy magic hath monsters 
empowered 
To dwell in our likeness in mountain and valley and 
brake, 
Thy tigers thy tigers will rend, and thy wolves are de- 
vouréd 
By wolves of thy make! ”’ 
“ We slew with the teeth,’’ roared the lions, ‘ we drank 
the hot beating, 
We tore in the flesh, wecracked strongly the marrowful 
bone, 
Yet spared of the kill to all cubs that might haste to the 
eating ; 
We gorged not alone.”’ 


“In the shade,” grunted boars, “ when the mast had but 
scanty descended, 
We tuskers fed never to cram us when hunger was dead, 
We stood by the younglings and weaklings, and staunchly 
defended 
The tribe as they fed ; 


“Thy boars be accurst, for with acorns and chestnuts 
abounding 
Enough on the lawns, they, when sated, by cunning 
devise 
To hoard them away from the throngs of the Famished 
surrounding, 
To feast their own eyes! ” 


“O, Circe!” loud chorussed the wailing of hosts of 
the younger, 
“Pan’s forest is haunted by creatures of humanlike 
mind, 
Beasts cruel in Pleasure and Greed, which condemn unto 
hunger 
Much young of their kind.” 


“ Away, lest I change ye to human,” she threatened them 
frightful. 
Far, far did they fly in the fear till she heard them no 
more ; 
And she mused in the silence, “ O, swine, to real swine, 
undelightful, 
Thy forms I’ll restore! ”’ 


And in ruth for the children of Pan, through Awan 
recesses 


She sang, so her changelings all changed to the shapes 
of their birth ; 
And she laughed when the men flocked again to het 
scornful caresses, 
And ruinous mirth. 


OrTawa. 


E. W. THomson. 
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CHURTON COLLINS. 

“Life and Memories of John Churton Collins.” Written 
and compiled by his Son, L. C. Cottins. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tuts “ Life of Churton Collins,” with its lifelike frontispiece, 
cannot fail to appeal to many who have taken an interest 
in the literary movements of the past five-and-twenty years. 
The materials have been brought together with modesty and 
tact by the son of the late professor, and they are presented 
here with abundance of discretion. The editor is, if any- 
thing, too unobtrusive. There is hardly enough cement to 
give the book that connection which is the beginning of style. 
Many are of opinion that biography should under no cir- 
cumstances be written by a dutiful son, for in such cases 
proofs are invariably touched-up before they are submitted. 
In the main, however, the son lets the father speak as 
often and as much as possible. Churton Collins was a first- 
rate interviewer, and when, after paying a visit, he com- 
mitted his recollection of it to his diary, we get a noteworthy 
report. We thus get vignettes of Abraham Hay- 
ward, Mark Pattison, Tom Oliver Harding, Gerald 
Massey, Carlyle, Arnold, Froude, and Robert Brown- 
ing There is also some very interesting  corre- 
spondence with Swinburne and others. We have 
glimpses of Collins lecturing, writing articles against time, 
qualifying as a criminologist (a word, by the way, which he 
hated), propagating the cause of the study of English 
literature, and trying to organise a school of journalism. 
We have here, indeed, a capital index to most of his interests 

and activities. 

A better plan, perhaps, to write a life of 
Collins would be to follow one suggested in the case of 
Lincoln, namely, to collect a hundred anecdotes severally 
from a hundred persons, and to weld these into a new 
texture. It is certain that of those who knew Churton, few 
would be asked for a distinctive anecdote in vain. He was 
exceptional, even as a boy at school, when, during the 
dinner hour, he would wander forth and about in the streets 
of Birmingham, with his blonde hair streaming in the wind, 
chanting to himself Virgil or Tennyson, which he was per- 
petually committing to memory. Astonishing as his memory 
was, notwithstanding, he could never learn repetition for 
a master he disliked, and he was in a state of almost 
chronic feud with Evans of King Edward’s School. This may 
have been in part due to the fact that he could rarely make 
the times of his studies coincide with those of the school. 
When they were reading Demosthenes, he was memorising 
Horace, with the result that when he was “put on” he 
almost invariably began at the wrong place. At Balliol he 
was often seen wandering alone in his velvet coat, repeating 
Greek, Latin, or English verse in a wailing recitative. He 
was frequently requisitioned to spout in the course of ‘a 
ramble, and seldom in vain—the Siege of Badajos from 
Napier, the Siege of Saguntum in Livy, Poe’s “ Raven,” and 
the Mrs. Gamp scenes from “Martin Chuzzlewit,’ com- 
prising a fairly full measure for an afternoon. In London 
he retained the nocturnal habits of the undergraduate, and 
would frequently bicycle round to the house of an old friend, 
dropping in about midnight, and sitting on talking until 
past three. Epitaphs were already a passion with him. He 
seemed to visualise them on the wall, and would sometimes 
in this way read off over a hundred, many of them of his 
own collecting, in rapid succession. The morbid passion for 
viewing corpses, which he shared with the eighteenth-cen- 
tury wit, George Selwyn, was developed early, and he 
would refer with complacency to the choice stroke of fortune 
which had dowered him with two coroners as uncles. Grave- 
yards were to him a place of relaxation, and he would 
seldom rest until he could discover where any man in whom 
he was specially interested had been interred. Murder trials 
aroused in him an unappeasable curiosity, and his singular 
gifts as a raconteur of mysterious circumstances enshrouding 
a cause célébre gave him a lion’s share in the honors of a 
coterie which has been somewhat more luridly than accu- 
rately referred to as the “ Murder Club.” Springing from 
an almost chance dinner at the Marylebone, this carefully 
guarded circle of deipnosophists existed largely at first for 
the sole purpose of exhibiting Churton’s unrivalled powers 
as a narrator and expositor of celebrated crimes. Collins’s 















































































































extraordinary knowledge of graveyards, his depressions and 
abstractions, the extraordinary questions he occasionally put 
to pupils, his obstinate refusal to discuss Byron with young 
people, his extensive and peculiar knowledge of pawnshops 
and their prices, the wonderful story he would tell of the 
victim of Ireland’s Eye, the religious unction with which 
he would quote Sophocles, his relentless anger against Lord 
Salisbury for allowing Italian to be dropped from the Civil 
Service curriculum—these are a few of the stories that a 
very superficial inquisition would plenteously reveal. 

On the literary side of his career, Collins represented 
a curious admixture of brilliant endowment and sharply- 
cut limitations. He knew the great masters intimately— 
no mere nodding acquaintance. He constituted himself 
rather the hot-gospeller of the hundred best in literature— 
a Don Quixote of the Major Classics. But he was very much 
apt to regard literature as a fait accompli—its thrones, in his 
estimation, were already occupied by immutable academic 
gods. To many, therefore, he seemed to breathe the ortho- 
doxy of the narrowest and most rigid school of literary 
hierarchs. This was, of course, emphasised by his graduation 
in the school of Jeffrey and Macaulay as an “ Edinburgh 
Reviewer.”” A sensitive critic could never adopt Macaulay as 
master. In regard to all the intimacies, the delicacies, and 
the nice distinctions, it might almost be said of him that 
he was the reverse of Goldsmith, and that he touched nothing 
in this sphere that he did not deform. He is not satisfied 
often with trampling on a delicate wing-feather of verse, 
but will insist on executing a clog-dance over it. Collins 
got the rhythm and the ring of the Macaulay sentence to 
perfection. His first essays in the “Quarterly” recapture 
all the resonances of Macaulay’s prose, and their success 
must have been a keen satisfaction to him. The best of 
them, and several at the time of their appearance had 
created a sensation, were reprinted in 1895. It was thought 
for a moment that the threshing-floor of letters was to be 
purged anew, and if John Wilson Croker himself had re- 
sumed his Tartarly pen, he could hardly have aroused a 
more desperate panic than did the sight of the well-greaved 
Collins preparing to twang his bow. 

No one since Macaulay has gone so far in the declama- 
tory style. The language he adopts is strong, and the 
epithets of his choice are forcible—‘‘ monstrous,”’ ‘‘ shame- 
less,’’ ‘‘ nauseous,’’ ‘‘ enormous,”’ ‘ prostituted,’’ ‘‘ ran- 
sacked,’’ ‘‘ ridiculous,’’ ‘‘innumerable,’’ ‘‘ indissoluble,”’ 
‘*intolerable.’’ It was with him a word and a blow. He 
denounced a whole age. A favorite phrase was “the 
wretched degradation into which belles lettres have fallen.’ 
It was a time in which criticism had declined to be but the 
slovenly stringing together of loose records of personal im- 
pression, while poetry had become the merest esthetic 
trifling. Whitman he described as taking off his clothes and 
jabbering to collect a crowd—‘ the act of a blackguard.”’ 
In his essay on the predecessors of Shakespeare he attacked 
Swinburne for his extravagance (‘‘ the most ferocious of the 
iconoclasts, the most abject of idolaters”), in memorable 
terms, and so arranged the essay as to deal a right and left, 
first to Swinburne, and then to J. A. Symonds. If Swin- 
burne could have liked anything less than such an open- 
handed castigation, coram publico, it would have been the 
cause in which it was administered. Collins was almost equally 
ruthless in his onslaughts upon people who were ignorant or 
people who made mistakes ; and yet he made numerous little 
mistakes himself. His postulate in criticising others seemed 
to be that you cannot know anything without knowing 
everything. Only a sciolist, he thundered, would attempt 
to expound “Macbeth” or “Lear” without an _ ex- 
tensive and profound knowledge of the Attic Stage. The 
result was that among the new professoriate of English 
literature in the land, some of them avowed amateurs, and 
others not quite sure of their apostolic succession, the name 
of Collins was even as that of Attila, the Scourge of God. 
He himself would have said that he was only a scourge of 
evil-doers. But no one can err so consistently as the victims 
of one of Churton’s diatribes. People always liked to know 
when Churton was “‘ up.’’ There followed a sauve qui peut 
among the critics, and it was hardly possible to escape 
censure except by escaping observation. The name of 
Churton was as formidable as that of Pope had once been. 
The articulation of the syllables forming the name of Mrs. 
Trollope, in the days when she discovered that the domestic 
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manners of the Americans needed so much attention and 
correction, could have hardly been more effective. The terror 
of his name must have at times inspired him with a good 
deal of gratification ; and yet it must be admitted that of his 
more serious critical projectiles not a few went curiously 
agley. Ill-fortune seemed to dog his footsteps as a critic. 
One of his most scholarly essays was that dealing with the 
classical element in Shakespeare. Collins’s oceanic memory 
threw up parallels, possible and impossible, generally in- 
teresting and hardly conceivable for anyone else to have im- 
agined or remembered. As a single specimen may be men- 
tioned the rhythmic and poetic echo of the line in 
“ Hamlet ” :— 
‘** Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d,”’ 


from the “ dyorpov, dxrépirrov, dvdooy véxvy” of Sophocles 
(‘ Antigone’’). Having dredged the classics for such echoes 
from Sapho to Stobeus, he went on with a light heart to de- 
scribe those who were puzzled as to the identity of the 
dramatist and the Stratford player as a folk more puzzle- 
headed and daft than victims of the ‘‘ dancing mania in the 
Middle Ages.’’ He entirely overlooked the fact that by the 
extravagant claims he had made for Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of the untranslated Greek poets and philosophers he 
had put into the hands of the Baconians one of 
the sharpest stilettos they had yet got hold of. 
The answer is twofold: first, that such parallels exist not 
only with the Greek but with all literatures of any mark ; 
and, secondly, that much Hellenic wit was current in 
England through the French before Marlowe. Collins 
denied the first and ignored the second. He was almost 
equally inopportune, in a way, in his find of Theobald, “ the 
Porson of Shakespearean criticism.’’ In order to improve 
the status of Pope’s ‘“Tibbald,’’ he had to follow 
Macaulay in depreciating Johnson. Macaulay was, of course, 
wrong, as he always is on any nice, original point of criti- 
cism ; and he has recently, with much poetic justice, been 
well drubbed for his blunder, to the no little mortification of 
those who had, parrot-like, repeated his error. And Collins 
was just as unlucky about Menander. The judicious 
probably knew that it was hardly wise to strain the reputa- 
tion of, Menander upon a few fragments. Then came the 
great Menander find, with the result that the old superla- 
tives have largely been dropped, and that Collins’s top note 
is left isolated, a standing monument of orthodox excess. 
The same kind of thing happened in his researches touching 
Cyril Tourneur, Greene, Montaigne, and ‘‘ Titus Andronicus.”’ 
His monographs were either left behind in the race or came 
out just too soon for some decisive clue to have given the 
master key over into his keeping. Many will probably 
think that in his advocacy for schools of English literature 
and schools of journalism he was again on the wrong track. 
Among the charms of vernacular literature and journalism 
has, until recently, been the fact that there wereatany rate no 
schools to spoil them. Boards of Studies would soon be pre- 
scribing for public opinion, hedging its expression about with 
diplomas, and classifying journalists according to the scale 
of fees they paid to colleges and examiners. Collins was 
most unlucky of all, perhaps, in his relations with Tenny- 
son. No one admired or loved. Tennyson more than he. 
But better than any poet did the professor love a literary 


parallel. Tennyson was deeply offended at the tactless way 
in which he rammed these parallels home. 

In these things Collins made serious mistakes, 
it may be. But the root of the matter, after 
all, was in him. He wrote more often than not 
extremely well. Several of his books (conspicuously 
‘*Essays and Studies,’’ ‘*Studies in Shakespeare,”’’ 


‘Studies in Poetry and Criticism,’’ and his charming 
‘Treasury of Minor British Poetry ’’) thoroughly deserve 
reproduction. A selection from his essays and fragments 
would be popular. It would be cordially welcomed by 
thousands as a message from a genuine forerunner and 
evangelist. A real enthusiasm, an honest transparency of 
purpose, was diffused from almost every word that he wrote. 
Collins was a man, and had with his erratic enthusiasm a 
consuming passion for great writing, a patient courage, 
enormous power of work, and an immense devotion for what 
he regarded as literary truth. To storm and fume against 
monstrous humbugs, arrant impostors, gross and palpable 
blunders—and, sometimes, against the logic of facts— 











seemed to him as necessary as a safety valve to a high-pres. 
sure engine. He planted his attacks with so little caution 
that they generally recoiled upon himself; but he could 
never bring himself to let error go unscathed. His pug. 
nacity disguised one of the kirfdest and most generous of 
hearts. Early poverty (addressing envelopes inter alia), in. 
cessant overwork, disappointment, and the bluest of blues 
protracted over a month at a time, could not dim his enthy. 
siasm nor his essential kindliness of heart. He would gp 
out of his way at any time, strewn though it was with the 
labors of Hercules, to help a fellow-student. He was 
as a literary director unsparing of himself, public 
spirited, deeply concerned with the primary duty 
of social service. Slaving under the often humiliations of 
the itinerant sophist, he would deliver six lectures (with 
“classes’’) at as many extension centres in the course of 
a single day, and at each of them would turn up fresh, 
buoyant, radiant, enthusiastic. Half-a-dozen men divided 
among them the work of the “practice” he had 
built up. He experienced, it may be thought, mor 
difficulty than most men in mapping out his work and 
arranging his life satisfactorily. But there can be little doubt 
that he overworked persistently, largely to escape depres- 
sion, which must, in a measure, have been the product of 
overwork. One expects that he suffered more than most men 
from the inconsequences and ironies of life, and he was 
essentially the kind of man who could never be “‘ a success” 
in this country. Probably his greatest service really was 
that he inspired certain of his students with his own deep 
and abiding interest in letters. 





























FOURTEEN YEARS A JESUIT. 


‘*Fourteen Years a Jesuit: A Record of Personal Experi- 
ence and a Criticism.” By Count Pau, von Hoensprogca. 
Translated by ALICE ZIMMERN. (Cassell. Two volumes. 258) 










Tus is a notable book. The author is a man of character, 
ability, and position, whose secession from the Jesuit Order 
and from Catholicism was regarded in Germany, both by 
Catholics and Protestants, as an event. It is one of a series 
of works designed to exhibit the relation of Catholicism to 
modern life ; the conclusion, though reached from a different 
point of view, being that of the syllabus of Pius IX.—that 
the two are irreconcilable. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Zimmern’s excellent translation may be followed by one of 
“Das Papsttum in seiner social-kulturellen Wirksamkeit,” 
an exceptionally suggestive work. 

The atmosphere in which Paul von Hoensbroech was 
brought up is sufficient to account for his later history. It 
is difficult to imagine such conditions surviving side by side 
with German culture ; they recall the fetishism of an earlier 
age. His mother was a woman of distinction, moral and 
intellectual ; he speaks of her with affection and respect. 
Yet 
















“In her medicine-cupboard there stood, side by side with 
ordinary ointments and drugs, bottles of the miraculous water 
from La Salette, Lourdes, and the Ignatius water, so called 
from the founder of the Jesuit Order, and the oils of SS. Wal 
burga and Apollinaris. These miraculous remedies were 
applied for sickness and injuries in the same way as court 
plaster, camomile tea. or boric ointment. Her piety led her 
to even greater depths. The disgusting custom had been 
introduced from France into German Catholic circles o 
swallowing, as remedies, pictures of the Madonna, printed on 
some soluble and harmless substance. These were sold in 
sheets like postage stamps, and my, mother was among those 
who bought them and mixed them with her food and drink 
as well as ours.” 

The morality of the system was as perverse as its piety. 


“* At night we had to wear a closed night-dress made like 
a sleeping sack. This prevented us from even seeing of 
touching our naked bodies. And, if one of us took a bath by 
himself in the bathroom, he had to put on a bathing costume 

reaching to his feet. Even when I had grown to manhood I 

should have thought it sinful—or, at any rate, morally wrong 

—to enter a bath unclothed.”’ 

With these practices went a strong anti-national bias. 4 
visit proposed by the Empress Augusta was declined with 
scanty civility ; the news of the German victories in 1870 was 
received with undisguised regret. ‘‘ Ultramontane patriotism 
is a conditioned patriotism, and the voice of Rome, wheal 
uttered with authority, always drowns the cry of the Father 
land.”’ 

The suggestion of a vocation was made when he was# 
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schoolboy at the Jesuit College at Feldkirch. Such sugges- 
tions are conveyed subtly. The religious life is held up as 
the higher and safer: the question easily takes the shape not 
of, Why should I choose it? but of, Why should I not? 
There is little doubt that an impressionable boy or girl will 
make the desired answer; and in this case home influence 
was added to priestly pressure. He was not without misgiv- 
ings. The Jesuit influence in his home disgusted him ; the 
« director ’’ decided whether his sister should wear a high 
or a low dress ; and, if the latter, how low it should be cut. 
A first love drew him in another direction ; the impulse of 
life was strong. But parents and confessors warned him 
against ‘‘ resisting grace’’; the Kulturkampf revived his 
ecclesiasticism ; the death of his father and sister brought 
home the vanity of earthly things. To this was added the 
motive of humah respect : 
“Since every Ultramontane family esteems it the highest 

honor to have a son or daughter admitted to an Order, it is 
a corresponding disgrace if they desert the Order. I could 
give many instances of this disastrous fact. This is why many 
young men and women prefer to drag on a miserable existence 
in an Order rather than return to their families and become 
useful members of society. For they know they will meet 
with contempt. And it is this fear that keeps them from 
shaking off the unendurable, almost inhuman, yoke.” 

In 1878 he entered the Jesuit Order, in which he re- 
mained till 1892. The impression left upon him by those 
fourteen years was such as to take him not only out of the 
Order, but out of the Roman Church. That the second step 
should have followed the first will surprise no one who 
knows Catholicism at first hand. That the Jesuits can re- 
sist the Pope on occasion is true; but such resistance is 
temporary and local; the Church as a whole has been so 
completely Jesuitised that, to borrow a phrase from theology, 
a communicatio idiomatum exists between the two. The 
fundamental vice of the Society of Jesus, Hoensbroech tells 
us, is its unlimited egoism in every form of its activity. Its 
wealth is enormous; in France alone its property was 
valued in 1907 at over 48 million francs; its speciality 
is the ‘‘ direction ’’ of the rich ; the education of their chil- 
dren is mainly in its hands. The aim of its training is the 
virtual destruction of the personality of those who undergo 


it. “Its founder,” says Bartoli, “ desired to have corpses, 
i.e, bodies which no longer feel, and offer no opposition, 
however they may be turned or moved.” 


**Murder,” is 
“which in the truest sense is 
human murder ’’; the instruments being the manifestation 
of conscience, delation, confession, and the spiritual 
exercises, all of which are employed with this end in view. 

Hence, as life is the foundation of virtue, the artificial 
character of the training ; it results in a pseudo-scholarship, 
a pseudo-mysticism, a pseudo-piety. That the Order has 
numbered men like Xavier and Peter Claver among its mem- 
bers only shows that goodness can flourish in the most un- 
favorable environment. We must not argue from them to 
the system; as its evil is no disproof of their goodness, so 
their goodness does not show that it is good. Reasonably, 
or unreasonably, Hoensbroech’s distrust of the men and 
their methods is undisguised. 

Had the Jesuit superiors possessed the acuteness with 
which they are generally credited, they would have divined 
Hoensbroech’s state of mind. It is probable that they over- 
estimated the ties—family, social, and religious—which 
bound him to the Order, and underrated his powers of re- 
sistance; they are not accustomed to deal with resolute 
men. In spite of the Emperor’s good-will, they were able 
to prevent his admission to the Civil Service. It was a 
shortsighted policy ; its result was to leave him free to write 
a series of singularly damaging criticisms of the Society. 
“They will have to be reckoned with,’’ was the judgment 
of a distinguished Catholic writer. So far, no serious 
attempt to deal with them has been made. 

The militant Protestantism of fifty years ago has fallen 
into discredit. No sensible man would wish to revive it; 
its ignorance and vulgarity played into its opponent’s hand. 
But the increasing influence of the Church of Rome—not in 
Catholic countries, there it is declining—but among mixed 
and Protestant populations, is a feature of our time, the 
importance of which it would be foolish to minimise. The 
forms assumed by this propaganda are subtle, and seldom 
directly religious ; the rétrograde éclairé is one of the least 
Wholesome figures on the stage. It has become the 


Hoensbroech’s comment, 











fashion in certain circles to represent the Roman Catholic 
Church as the embodiment of the life and experience of the 
race taken as a whole, and to contrast this totality with the 
fragmentary and limited outlook of the Protestant Churches. 
If anyone accepts this view, “Fourteen Years a Jesuit’”’ 
should open his eyes. 





THE FRENCH OFFICER OF TO-DAY. 


/ 

‘* L’Officier Contemporain: La Democratisation de l'Armee, 

1899-1910.” Par le Capitaine p’ARpEevx. (Paris: Bernard 
Grasset. 2 fr.) 


BEARING a title that might mislead a lay reader and divert 
him from further perusal, this little volume is one of great 
interest to all students, French or foreign, of the evolution 
of modern society. Not that its author writes as a socio- 
logist ; he is simply concerned, and that indirectly, with the 
symptoms of a vast social transformation, as they manifest 
themselves in the narrow field of his own profession. Nor 
does it appear that he is in sympathy with the Democratic 
movement whose influence upon that profession he is re- 
cording. His sympathies are rather with the forms of 
government wherein “aristocracy” hardens into an arti- 
ficially-propped up caste—as it did in the commissioned 
grades of his own calling, before the plebeian invasion of them 
(“la democratisation de Varmée,”’ as he rightly calls it) twelve 
years ago. Nevertheless, the most stalwart democrat will 
appreciate this frank, impartial, well-expressed statement of 
essential facts, that are incompatible with any revival of 
the order for which the author himself betrays a keen 
regret. 

Captain d’Arbeux dates from the irrepressible Dreyfus 
“ Affaire ” the “democratising of the Army,’’ the “military 
deterioration,” as he calls it, which is “working the 
country’s ruin.” Yet he perceives that the “ Affaire’’ was 
less a cause than a consequence. To use his own apt illus- 
tration, it was the “shock” which “crystallised” the ele- 
ments long held in solution—unsuspected, because invisible. 
But though he realises its symptomatic character, he stops 
short of a full recognition of the popular drift towards a 
higher ideal of social justice and the collective life, of which 
the scrutiny into the morale of a military caste was an inci- 
dental indication. There’s no such thing as a fons et origo 
of anything. Everything has its fontes et origines. Nor can 
the Dame Partingtons arrest their accumulated force in a 
democratic movement whose influence upon the Army, the 
last refuge of the autocratic spirit, disturbs the author’s 
peace of mind. 

A remarkable sign of that deterioration of the 
military sentiment which Captain d’Arbeux laments 
—but which his democratic readers will interpret 
as the accompaniment of social amelioration—is the 
subsidence of the “spirit of reranche.” His  fre- 
quent allusions to “l’idéal de revanche”’ will lead his 
readers to infer that he would welcome its resurrection. He 
eulogises the warlike “élan”’ which, for nigh thirty years 
after 1870, impelled the youth of France to compete with each 
other for the officer’s “ prestige,” and imparted a new attrac- 
tion to service in the ranks. But how many Frenchmen are 
there left who regret “la disparition progressive de Vidéal 
de revanche,”’ who would not condemn a war of revenge as 
a repetition of Bismarck’s crime, and as a_ prelude 
to an endless series of retaliatory wars? Even in 
the vaguely hypothetical case of opportunity for recovery 
of the lost provinces, through the luck of a European con- 
flict, there would be no re-annexation, except at the ex- 
pressed desire of the people of Alsace-Lorraine. That the 
French would fling themselves into the arms of their old 
compatriots beyond the mountains is likely enough. But 
it is certain that, if the Alsatians voted for Germany, 
the Republic would—however poignant its regret— 
respect their decision. Such is the conclusion at which 
every foreign resident in France must have arrived who 
has taken stock of the French mind. Autonomy within the 
Empire is the compromise that might content the Republic 
and her lost provinces. So the prospect of an aggressive war 
for recovery, and as a cure for the “democratisation” 
of the Army, must be dismissed. 

Vain, likewise, is the dream of a restoration of the 
“ privileged ” military hierarchy extolled by our author. The 
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type had lasted for centuries. Louis Philippe’s regulations 
(1832—1834) re-affirmed its special privileges and aristo- 
cratic character. It had its vices, many and deep. But it 
had its splendid qualities. They knew how to fight, how to 
die, those dandified, haughty, idle, aristocratic swaggering 
bloods of the epoch when international slaughter was the 
trade worthiest of a gentleman. Rewarded most stingily in 
coin of the realm, they took their pay in “ honor,” and were 
proud therewith. The stinginess of the cash-wage kept out 
the plebeians. The young bloods were not all rich. But the 
impecunious ones jovially endured their “ misére dorée” for 
“glory’s”’ sake and the perpetuation of their professional 
caste. Besides, they had certain privileges, such as travel- 
ling fares at low rates, and admission free, or at reduced 
prices, to the opera, the theatres, and other places of amuse- 
ment. They had the privilege of idleness—they were not 
hampered by military “duty.” As Captain d’Arbeux points 
out, the training of the men was not their business, but 
the corporals’ and the sergeants’. Their business was to 
turn up when war was in the wind, and, with gay flourish 
of their swords, to lead on their men, reckless of death, 
seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth. They 
did it to perfection. Their type was not peculiar to the 
French Army. Wellington in the Peninsula had his own 
dandies, the bravest of the brave, and he wept over their 
“damned ignorance.” The dandies of the fighting epoch had 
also their pay in “social prestige’’ (over the “decay’”’ of 
which our author grieves). Aristocratic warriors, they were 
the hero-pets of the salons. Their gorgeous uniforms ex- 
cited an admiring awe. They are one of the “ privileges” 
whose gradual extinction Captain d’Arbeux mourns over. 
They are vanishing in monarchical England as well as in 
republican France. Was it not a British field-marshal who, 
a good many years ago, likened an assemblage of full-uni- 
formed generals and staff officers to “a lot of fantastically- 
dressed organ-grinders’ monkeys’’? Dreadful! And in 
France those rude democrats are inculcating “ simplicity,” 
“ austerity,’’ in uniform as well as in the officer’s career 
generally. And railway companies, and theatrical directors, 
and municipal councils are abolishing the officer’s pecuniary 
“ privilege.” And the new type of officers—promoted from 
the ranks, or emerged from the small bourgeois class— 
who are swamping the commissioned grades, find it increas-. 
ingly hard to live on their pay. What is to be done? Either 
raise their pay, or restore and enhance their “ privileges.” 
But Captain d’Arbeux admits that the latter plan, because 
of its undemocratic nature, and the former because of its 
cost, are impracticable. He leaves the puzzle unsolved. Yet 
it is solving itself, or is entering on the way of solution, 
wherever the democratic tide is rising. Expenditure upon 
armies will, and must, decrease as the pressure, for pacific 
needs, upon a nation’s resources increases. The war-god is 
to be overpowered, not by a frontal attack, but by turning 
his godship’s flank. Mr. Lloyd George, with his pension 
law and his sickness and invalidity schemes, is executing 
some notable movements in that direction. “ But Germany?” 
Which Germany? The Germany of the people is, and ever 
has been, a lover of peace, and day by day grows more 
democratic. The Germany of the military class has, doubt- 
less, its fire-eaters, but is mainly concerned with precau- 
tionary measures against a merely supposititious assault. No 
civilised people hankers after an aggressive war. In France 
and Germany the substitution of the armed nation for the 
professional army—‘‘ l’armée de métier ’’—makes for peace. 
But Captain d’Arbeux would re-establish the armée de 
métier. 

Social evolution is against him. Militarist France must, 
indeed, be in process of transformation when Captain 
d’Arbeux can justify his sorrowful charge of “ anti- 
militarism”’ against his fellow-officers—anti-militarism, 
not in M. Hervé’s sense of the word, but as a name for 
the “lassitude’”’ and the “disgust” which impel an ever- 
increasing number of officers in the scientific services of the 
Army to resign their posts for appointments in the great 
engineering, mining, manufacturing, industrial establish- 
ments. Why do so many of the best pupils from the military 
schools choose the civil career in preference to the military 
career for which they were at first destined? Why do 
military officers advise them to take that step? In Captain 
d’Arbeux’s opinion, slowness of promotion is the chief cause. 
And “decline of- prestige.” But the decline has itself to 





be accounted for. It is a sign of progression—however slow, 
painful, and erratic—from the military to the civic s 

of civilisation. The “lassitude” and the “disgust” algo 
arise from the monotony and the severely exacting mechanica] 
drudgery of “instruction” in the art of killing—killing jp 
a vaguely-imagined Armageddon. The reduction of the 
soldier’s term of service to two years, says our author, com. 
pels the officers who teach him to higher speed. But the 
reduction is but a symptom of the supersession of militarism 
by civism. What can be more opposed to the “ military 
sentiment ’’ of the olden time than the tendency—and the 
threat !—of officers to follow the example of trade unionists 
and of public functionaries (such as postal servants) by 
starting “syndicats,”’ with a view to coercing their employer 
the War Minister, otherwise the State? The “ lassitude” 
and “disgust,” our author says, are infecting the rank and 
file. ‘Not to learn the art of war, but to return to civil 
life,” is the young soldier’s longing. Officers and men feel 
the boredom of their dull, méchanical toil. There is a huge 
gap between the spirit of the old-time fight, wherein the 
combatants saw the whites of each others’ eyes, and the 
spirit of the modern fight, wherein the soldier pumps 
lead at an invisible enemy, whose latitude and longitude 
have to be ascertained by mathematical instruments. Officers 
and men, Captain d’Arbeux remarks, resent their employ- 
ment upon “police work” at strikes—a dangerous employ- 
ment, he foresees, tending to the pioupiou’s fraternisation 
with the strikers, as in the mutiny of the 17th Regiment 
during the administrative strike and the peasant revolt in 
four departments of the Midi four years ago. The later 
series of reports by Parliamentary Committees on War 
Budgets, wherein the Army is viewed as “a school of citizen- 
ship,” are indications the import of which will escape none 
but those who lack the imagination to foresee the harvest in 
the germ that is still underground. How, ultimately, the 
Army is to be organised democratically, Captain d’Arbeux 
does not suggest. His part is that of an honest, competent 
historian of developments in his own profession, to which 
observers of a wider outlook will assign their place in the 
most comprehensive theme of the modern age. 





MR. E. V. LUCAS AND VERMEER. 


“‘Old Lamps for New.” By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Ir is always a pleasure to dip into the pages of Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, whose pen, whether it touches on the sensibilities of 
poets or the dietary of pet rabbits, is sure to be both 


original and informing. His Muse, it is true, does not 
descend like Urania from the empyrean to converse of 
celestial wisdom to the elect; her abode is rather the arm- 
chair of Suburbia, and from her lips the general reader will 
gather none but the more comfortable aphorisms of every- 
day life. But this middle flight, though winged by the poet 
and the philosopher with a certain impatience, is surely a 
very agreeable altitude for the plain man. It is the region 
of the humorist; not too high for common-sense, nor too 
low for charm. It is the kingdom of little things—those 
divinities of ‘“ here and now’’ whose stature is no higher than 
the heart. Here familiarity does not necessarily breed con- 
tempt, and the homely face of common life is to the loving eye 
often strangely touched with the mild radiance of eternity. 
It may be, as some high souls would have us believe, that 
there is nothing truly commonplace; certain it is that 4 
peculiar devotion to what is essentially transitory and finite 
in part explains the genius of Herrick, of Jane Austen, and 
of the little Dutch painters. No one was ever more of 4 
materialist, more a worshipper of the everyday and the 
usual, than Vermeer of Delft. And it is to him, and not 
to Andrea, that Mr. Lucas would give the title of the fault- 
less painter. These quiet interiors, tenanted by these homely, 
placid human beings—the “Geographer” at Frankfort, with 
his chart and compasses, the window with its small panes, 
the white wall, and the chair with its brass-headed nails, 
the “Woman with the Pot” at the Ryks, stout, sensible, 
and absorbed in her clear-lighted, clean Dutch kitchen— 
how is it that they glow with a beauty which is an eternal 
joy both to the outward and to the inward eye? Not, surely, 
because there is over them one ray of the “ light that never 
was,” not for one hint of the sublime, but simply because 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready next week, Vols. V.-V!. (completing the work)— 
71834-1852. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By LORD BROUGHTON (JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. With 
Pg pr 24s. net. 
Iand II—1786-1823. 24s. net. i 
vos III and IV—1823-1834. 24s. net. Already Published. 

This final instalment of the Memoirs of Lord Broughton is in 
many respects the most interesting of all. The record increases in 
importance as it approaches more nearly to the present time, and 
these volumes are specially attractive on account of the information 
they contain about the early years of Queen Victoria and about 
the young Queen herself with whom Sir J. Hobhouse was brought 
into close contact. 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS 
(THEOPHRASTUS VON HOHENHEIM, 1493-1541.) 
By the late Miss ANNA M. STODDART, Editor of “The 
Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop).” With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book aims at a vindication of the fame and character of 
Paracelsus, the greatest genius of the German Renascence. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARTIN 
LUTHER 


By Dr. PRESERVED SMITH. With Portraits and Illus- 

trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

The story of Luther’s epoch-making career told with both 
fulness and vigour, with fine historical grasp and with an unusual 
biographic insight. Within the last score of years a large amount 
of new material bearing upon Luther and his career has come to 
light in the libraries of Europe, and upon this Dr. Smith, who has 
given Many years to the study of his subject, both at home and 
abroad, has freely drawn 











A SISTER OF LOUIS XVI 


(Marre CLOTILDE DB FRANCE, QUEEN OF SARDINIA.) 


By LOUIS-LEOPOLD D'ARTEMONT, With Illustrations. 
Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Marie Clotilde of France was a remarkable woman too much 
forgotten. She combined a wonderful piety with a curious know- 
ledge of worldly things. Her life makes a very entertaining and 


dramatic study. 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
> By the late LADY DILKE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


a, is a reprint of the volume published in 1905, with the late 
r Charles Dilke’s Memoir of his Wife omitted. 








THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 


By E. B. HAVELL, C.I.E., Formerly Principal of the Govern- 

ment School of Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta. 

With numerous Illustrations. Royal8vo. 15s. net. 

A companion volume to the same author's ‘“‘Indian Sculpture 
and Pai nting,” it will be found an indispensable guide to the 


student of Indian art and to all who wish to gain an understanding 
of Indian ideals 


By A. S. MACKENZIE, Head of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature, State University of Kentucky. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a complete, interesting, and readable survey of thes 
customs, dances, songs, narratives, &c., of the most noticeable 
primitive races of Africa, Asia, Australia, and America; and makes 
study of what the author calls barbaric, autocratic, and democratic 
literature, the object of the work being to try to account for the 
origin and successive changes of literature as a soc ial phenomenon. 








A |New and C Cheaper Edition. in Paper Covers. is. net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME 
RULE QUESTION 


A Comparison of the attitude of Political parties towards 

Irish problems. By PHILIP G. CAMBRAY. With an 

Ant roduction by the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G. 

“He certainly deals very clearly with every aspect of the Irish 
questi nm, and his conclusions are definite and convincing. His work 
should be eagerly read by all who are anxious to educate themselves 
in the difficult problems of Ireland —World. 


THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH 
ELLEN GLASGOW S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


“One chapter, almost one page, of this novel will reveal the 
quality of a book which is surely a work of genius. With no 
ot ther work of fiction can the story be so aptly compared as with 
‘Adam Bede,’ . . . althought it would be absurd to suggest 
that there is any such relationship as that of cause and effect. 
In all the portraiture there is the same illumination of genius, 
the same ‘the same transparency and sureness of touch.’ ’"—Manc hester Courier. 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 6s. 

“We have read this story with great leasure, and we heartily 
congratulate Lady Napier upon ber work; this is the best she 
has yet done; and if she will only maintain this level, our advice 
Jo go on writing, for of readers there will be no lack.”—The Court 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


Autobiographic Memoirs. 


By Frederic Harrison, 


D.C.L. Litt.D. LL.D. With Portraits. 2 vols, 
8vo, 30s. net. [Oct. 78, 


H. M. HYNDMAN’S 
RECORD OF AN 
ADVENTUROUS LIFE 


With Portrait, 8vo, 15s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE: ‘‘Of absorbing interest full of 
good things.” 

DaILy TELEGRAPH: ‘“‘ Will surely prove to be one of the most 
widely read and discussed books of its kind that the season is 
likely to give us . Full of lively and varied interest.” 

Datty News: “Uncommonly good reading.” 

THE EVENING STANDARD “It is delightful We 


commend it for entertainment to readers of all shades of opinion.” 


Forty Years of Friendship. As 
Recorded in the Correspondence of John Duke, 
Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall during the years 


1856—1895. Edited by CHARLTON YARNALL. With 
Portraits. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The First American Civil War— 
1775—1778. With Chapters on the Continental or 
Revolutionary Army and on the Forces of the Crown. 
By HENRY BELCHER. With Illustrations, Coloured 
Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 6vo, 21s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Man and Beast in Eastern 


Ethiopia. From observations made in British East 


Africa, Uganda & the Sudan, by J. BLAND-SUTTON, 
F.R.C.S. With 204 Engravings on Wood 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in 


Magic and Religion. 8; J. c. rrazzr, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition, 8vo. 
Part III. The Dying God. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


The Baganda. An Account of their 


Native Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With Illustrations and Plans. 
8vo, 15s, net. 


The Song of Renny. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


Ethan Frome. 4 New England love story. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House of 
Mirth,” etc. 3s. 6d. net. 


With Coloured Illustrations, 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking 


Glass. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations 
by JOHN TENNIEL, including 16 in Colour. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Fairies Afield. sy mrs. mMoLEswortTH. 
With Illustrations by GsertkuDE D. HAmmonD, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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they possess the unique and compelling quality of perfection 
—that sense borne into the onlooker with a deep breath 
and an unuttered benediction, that here is something which 
could by no possibility be better done. 

Vermeer is certainly the greatest of the little painters, 
and his admirers—althongh they may not be equal 
either in numbers or in intensity to the admirers, say, of 
Rembrandt—render him the homage of a peculiar tenacity. 
Here is Mr. Lucas, for instance, who has devoted a holiday 
of twenty-one days to pursuing Vermeer round Europe. He 
has envied the placidity of the Dutch vrou at Budapest, 
peeped over the shoulder of the lady reading a letter at 
Dresden. enjoyed the “sweet security of streets’’ in the 
view of Delft at Berlin, and kissed the lips of the young 
girl at The Hague. This last, which forms the frontispiece 
of Mr. Lucas’s volume, is described by him as the most 
beautiful picture in Holland. But let Mr. Lucas tell us 
about it himself :— 

“To me it is in many ways not only the most beautiful 
thing in Holland, but the most satisfying and exquisite 
product of brush and color that I have anywhere seen. 
The painting of the lower lip is as much a miracle to me 
as the flower of the Cow-parsley or the wing of a Small 
Heath. I said that the ‘ Pearl Necklace’ was steeped in 
white magic. There is magic here, too. You are in the 
presence of the unaccountable. Paint—a recognised medium 
—has exceeded its power. The line of the right cheek is 
surely the sweetest line ever traced. I don’t expect you 
to come a stranger to this face and fee] what I feel; but 
I ask you to look at it quietly and steadily for a little 
while in its uncolored photographic presentment until it 
smiles back at you again—as surely it will.” 

The number of known Vermeers is only thirty-nine ; yet 
the painter lived to a ripe age, and had eight children to 
support. What has become of all the rest? This is the 
question which Mr. Lucas puts in a kind of passion to the 
world in general, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan in particular. 
It would, he thinks, be a holy quest for some spirited 
millionaire to search the globe for these missing master- 


pieces ; and, after this pointed and eloquent appeal, let us | 


hope that one of them will take the hint. 


The other essays in this volume are slighter and less | 
A charming | 


interesting than the two devoted to Vermeer. 
chapter on Mr. Lucas’s well-beloved and ably-edited “ Elia” 


must, however, be noticed, whilst in “ Theologians at the | 
Kirke” the record of an intelligent German travelling | 
in England in the year 1782 is quaintly and delightfully | 


touched off. 


“Old Lamps for New” will light up very cosily on a | 


dim autumn evening; and the faithful reader of Mr. Lucas 
will renew his thanks. 





SOCRATES AND ARISTOPHANES. 


“The Clouds of Aristophanes, with Introduction, English | 


Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and Commentary.” 
By W. J. M. Srarxig, Litt.D., LL.D. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 


Mr. Starxte has lost no time in fulfilling the promise made 


in the preface to his recent edition of the “‘ Acharnians” (see | 
‘THe Nation, July 30th, 1910), by issuing the ‘“‘ Clouds ” with 


a similar apparatus. Undaunted by the critics, he has once 


more endeavored to impart to his translation an Eliza- 


bethan flavor by the use of phrases culled from Shakespeare 
and the other dramatists of his age. His knowledge of their 
vocabulary is, indeed, “extensive and peculiar ’’—witness 


the synonyms suggested for wopydiev (on v. 997), and for | 


«© piapé (on v. 1,325); but he has not yet acquired the power 


of writing sustained English in their inimitable style. It | 


will suffice to quote his versions of vv. 666 ff. 

“ Srreps. (Clapping his hands) ‘ Roostress’? 
thank you for that word. (Striking a posture) In reguerdon 
of this love alone, I’ll crown the roundure of your kneading- 
jack with barley-meal. 

‘*Socr. There you are again with a fresh blunder. You 
make the vessel masculine, though it is feminine of gender.” 


Indeed, the tour de force is only successful in the ren- 
dering of such volleys of abusive terms as Strepsiades dis- 
charges in the mviyos addressed to the ‘‘Clouds ”’ in vv. 455 ff. 
(where, however, ‘‘ miching Mallecho’’ has nothing but 
the obscurity of its meaning in common with parwodoryds). 
The commentary is businesslike, but not overloaded with de- 
tail; it would have been better, however, to print the 





By Air! I | 





Scholia of V (which Mr. Starkie has carefully collated) at 
the foot of the text, rather than in the body of the noteg, 
On v. 55 Lesbos might have been named as well as MXgina; 
and on v. 1,063 the mention of Peleus is not to be connected 
with the play of Euripides, to which he gave his name, 
but with the fact that ‘he was to the Greek the typical 
copper, cf. Plat. Rep. III. 391c. The text printed is con- 
servative. Mr. Starkie has but one new emendation to 
offer (on v. 1,307 f.); but his suggestion of oractivas for ovxivas 
(v. 880), which does not find admittance in the text, is in 
genious. The collations of the Ravennas and Venetus have 
been made with the published facsimiles, and the result ig 
to show how amazingly incorrect the reports of previous 
collators sometimes are—+.g., in v. 995 R has avamAnoew, 
not dvatAdrrew, as hitherto reported ; as Mr. Starkie says, 
‘‘a simple text has been corrupted on account of the false 
information given by editor after editor.”’ 

Mr. Starkie has no difficulty in vindicating the 
“Clouds ’’ from the reproaches cast against it by some recent 
critics, such as Brentano, who pronounces it ‘‘ a thoroughly 
bad and stupid play ’’ ; and if we regard it from the purely 
dramatic standpoint, we must agree with his verdict that 
“the chief personage in the ‘Clouds’ is not Socrates, who 
is too heavily charged to be successful, since he is not an 
individual but ‘ a gallery of portraits,’ but Strepsiades, who 
is aS genuine a personage as any in Moliére.’’ Neverthe- 
less, it is the caricature of Socrates which gives the play its 
undying interest; and just now “the historical Socrates” 
is the centre of much discussion. Mr. Starkie misses an in- 
teresting point—emphasised by Prof. Burnet in his recent 
preface to the ‘‘ Phedo ’’—in regard to the relations between 
the philosopher and the poet. As Prof. Burnet says, ‘‘ what 
strikes us [in the symposium of Plato] is the relation of good- 
fellowship in which Socrates and Aristophanes stand to one 
another. The ‘Clouds’ had been produced some years be- 
fore, but they are still the best of friends. At that time 
there was really no reason why Socrates should resent the 
brilliant caricature of Aristophanes, and Alcibiades does 
not hesitate to quote it in his encomium.’’ These words 
seem to hit the mark. In the intellectual society of fifth- 
century Athens the comic poet was licensed to play the 
enfant terrible, and the more dramatic dialogues of Plato, 
amongst which the ‘‘ Symposium ”’ stands pre-eminent, give 
us a faithful picture of those sunny days ‘‘ before the Revo- 
lution,’’ the like of which the world has never seen. If we 
judge the ‘‘ Clouds ”’ in the light of the tragedy of B.c. 399, 
forgetting that a new Athens had been born out of the 
hideous wreck of the old, we shall neither comprehend its 
significance nor partake in its mirth. 





HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
“The Outcry.” By Hexry James. (Metbuen. 6.) 


THE comedy of “ Attributions of Old Masters,’ taken in 
conjunction with the loss to the nation of many famous 
hereditary art treasures lately sold to rich Americans, has 
happily inspired Mr. Henry James in “The Outcry.” His 
fine, sharp eye has been attracted to “the blot on the 
ermine,” as his millionaire, Mr. Bender, puts it, of those 
noblemen who would add to their privileges by denying their 
obligations as leaders. It is quite a typical case that is 
artfully presented to us in Lord Theign’s temptation and fall. 
The aristocracy, indeed, represented by this nobleman, by 
his friend, Lord John, who “ would have irradiated fineness 
if his lustre hadn’t been a little prematurely dimmed” by 
Lady Imber and Lady Sandgate, is quite up-to-date, and 
it is only the peer’s youngest daughter, Lady Grace, who is 
left to speak for the antiquated traditions of noblesse oblige. 

The story opens with one of the puzzling conversations 
that are so dear to Mr. James, between Lord John and Lady 
Sandgate, a fencing-match in which we gradually discern, 
from the number of hits made, that Lord John will receive 
“a little percentage, on a fine, ascending scale,”’ should he 
succeed in inducing Lord Theign to part with his famous 
Sir Joshua to Mr. Bender. This conversation takes place 
in the picture gallery of Dedborough Place, an interior 
“breathing the quiet air and the fair-panelled security of 
a couple of hushed and storied centuries”; but we are led 
to understand that this high, serene atmosphere does not 
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WILL OUT. AS A CENERALISATION THIS IS CEASING TO BE TRUE, FOR PERHAPS TWO- 
THIRDS OF THE CRIMES COMMITTED DURING THE LAST TWENTY YEARS HAVE REMAINED 
UNDISCOVERED. MODERN CONDITIONS HAVE PRODUCED THE CRIMINAL OF CULTIVATED 
BRAIN, MATERIALIST TO HIS FINCER-TIPS AND DEVOID OF MORAL SCRUPLES, WHO 
WORKS OUT HIS PLANS WITH COOLNESS AND ACCOMPLISHES THEM REMORSELESSLY. 


THE PSYCHOLOCY OF THE SUPER-CRIMINAL HAS NOT HITHERTO BEEN DEALT WITH 
IN LITERATURE, BUT AN AMAZING BOOK HAS NOW APPEARED WHICH FILLS THIS CAP. 
iT 18 THE INTIMATE CONFESSION OF A SUCCESSFUL MURDERER OF THE TYPE 
INDICATED ABOVE, WHO, UNWILLING TO PASS AWAY WITHOUT SECURING PUBLIC 
ATTENTION, WROTE WITH ANALYTICAL COOLNESS A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF HIS 
CRIME, SHOWING HOW IT WAS ACCOMPLISHED, AND SUSPICION SO FIRMLY FIXED UPON 
HIS FRIEND THAT THE LATTER WAS CONDEMNED AND HANCED. 


Mr. HUBERT DRUCE HAS EDITED THESE MEMOIRS, WHICH ARE NOW 
CIVEN TO THE PUBLIC AS THE “PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE THAMES-SIDE 
MURDER.” APART FROM ITS PSYCHOLOCICAL INTEREST THE ADMIRABLE LITERARY 
QUALITIES OF THIS UNIQUE IF TERRIBLE BOOK CANNOT FAIL TO SECURE FOR IT A 
PLACE ON THE BOOKSHELVES OF DISCRIMINATING READERS. IT IS PUBLISHED © 


BY Mr. ANDREW MELROSE, OF 3, YORK STREET, COVENT CARDEN, W.C., 
AND MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS IN THE KINCDOM. 
PRICE 6/- ITS TITLE IS 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[Third impression. 
“ An effective blend of farce, pathos, and tragedy.’’—Times, 


“We acclaim a new novelist of brilliance and power.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The dénouement is thrilling and unexpected.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Love and Marriage. 


By Exten Key. Author of ‘‘ The Century of the Child,” 
&c. With a critical and biographical Introduction by 
Havetock Exuis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

“The author is absolutely in earnest, has thought deeply on 


her subject, and has, therefore, written so as to interest.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 


In the Time of the Pharaohs. 


By A. Moret. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


vd Will be of much service to the intelligent inquirer into 
Egyptian archeology, its results, and its difficulties.” —Times. 


William the Silent. 


By Rourn Putnam. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. net. (Heroes of The Nations Series.) 
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harmonise with the actions of Lady Imber, “the bankrupt 
elder daughter who has broken in with a list of her gambling 
debts, wishing to have them wiped out in the interest of 
her reputation.” To see his favorite daughter’s debts paid, 
Lord Theign has brought himself to consent to Lord John’s 
matrimonial proposal—viz., that if Lady Grace accepts him, 
his mother, the Duchess, will agree to settle Kitty’s debts, and 
endow the young people with a sum equal to what Lord 
Theign finds as dowry. Lord Theign, however, is so “hard 
up” that he does not see where ‘to pick up nine or ten 
thousand’”’ for the dowry, and Lord John has therefore 
brought down to Dedborough Place the rich American, Mr. 
Bender, the great collector, who “knows what he wants.”’ 
The portrait of Mr. Bender, who is in quest of “an ideally 
expensive thing,” is admirable. Mr. Bender “simply 
can’t afford not to be cited and celebrated as the biggest 
buyer who ever lived.’’? He is the fine, substantial flower 
of the system over there, “where the eagle screams like 
a thousand steam-whistles, and the newspapers flap like the 
leaves of the forest.” Everybody—all England, in fact—is 
anxious to imitate the example of Lady Lappington, who simply 
“went at Mr. Bender,” and sold him her Longhi for “ eight 
thousand—slap down.’’ But the Transatlantic connoisseur, 
as he explains to Lord Theign, has “no use for a ten- 
thousand picture”; he is after much bigger game, such 
as the great Sir Joshua at Dedborough, and he is eager to 
pay a colossal sum for a work of art “that has got to be 
worked up first if it’s to reach the grand publicity of the 
Figure.” 

Such an opportunity hovers on the horizon when 
Mr. Hugh Crimble, a young, authoritative art critic of the 
new, scientific school, turns up some afternoon at the in- 
vitation of Lady Grace, and pronounces that the Dedborough 
Moretto is not a Moretto at all, but “a splendid Manto- 
vano,” a rare master of whom the world possesses only seven 
examples. Lord Theign is decidedly chilly to Mr. Hugh 
Crimble, whose intrusion he resents even more than Mr. 
Bender’s familiarity, and he practically shows him the door 
when Mr. Crimble comes straight to the point with the 
appeal, “if I contribute in any modest degree to establish- 
ing the true authorship of the picture, may I have from 
you an assurance that my success isn’t to serve as a basis 
for any possibility of its leaving the country.” As this is 
exactly what his Lordship has privately determined to do, 
to sell “the Moretto’’ to Mr. Bender, the imputation is 
more than he can stand, and an angry scene with his 
daughter—after Mr. Crimble’s departure—leads to Lady 
Grace’s complete rejection, in turn, of Lord John as a wooer. 
Lady Grace, in fact, might have sacrificed herself before, 
for the sake of her father’s peace of mind; but his irri- 
tation opens her eyes to his acquiescence in Lord John’s 
mancenvres, and Mr. Crimble’s spirited bearing reveals to 
her that he is the man she would wish for her husband. 
Book I. thus closes with the shattering of Lord Theign’s 
plans, while Mr. Bender is palpitating to discover whether 
the art attribution is correct, and whether the 
valuable “ Moretto” is or is not a priceless “ Mantovano.” 

Book II., which is devoted to a kaleidoscopic scene a few 
weeks later, at Lady Sandgate’s house in Bruton Street, 
is comedy of a high order. Indeed, one regrets that the 
accomplished author has not cast it as a drawing - room 
comedy, for it would act admirably, so dramatic is it in 
the rapid changes of the situation. There is a delicious 
passage, for example, between Lady Sandgate and the 
millionaire, who is in the act of succumbing to her wiles 
and signing a cheque for £10,000 for her Ladyship’s portrait 
of her celebrated grandmother, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
when he is reprieved by the arrival of Mr. Crimble, with 
the tremendous news that the “ Moretto’’ has just been 
pronounced to be “a veritable ‘Mantovano,’” by the great 
Professor Bardi. Without tedious explanations, it is only 
necessary to say that the peer and the American have 
mutually agreed that the picture shall be exhibited in Bond 
Street, as an assertion of the former’s right to dispose of 
his family heirlooms how and where he pleases. His 
daughter, Lady Grace, is, however, now definitely ranged 
on Mr. Crimble’s side, and the two young people are not 
only enthusiastic about the necessity of England’s repelling 
the hordes of Benders who, armed with gigantic cheque- 
books, are bent on plundering the country, but are infatuated 
about one another. The expert, Pappendich, has pronounced 
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that the “ Moretto” is a “ Moretto,”’ but Mr. Crimble has 
just called in the all-potent Bardi to shatter this judgment, 

We must apologise to Mr. James for this lame 
precis of his engaging plot, which, in fact, must be savored 
as one eats an artichoke, leaf by leaf. He is, as ever, the 
great master in implications, and all the fine, illusiye 
shades of his meaning emerge and take form as one plunges 
deeper into the narrative. It is pleasant to add that Mr, 
James’s game of conversational hide-and-seek is not, on this 
occasion, prolonged unduly, and that he has been unusually 
considerate to his poor reader’s crying limitations. The 
character-drawing is done with all his customary adroitnegs, 
and with more firmness of stroke than he frequently 
vouchsafes. In the figure of the Lady Grace he has created 
a charming pastel, one that contrasts exquisitely with that 
of the accomplished woman of the world, Lady Sandgate, a 
fascinating syren of beautiful manners and _ insidious 
tongue. The most malicious study, however, is that of 
Lord Theign, whose aristocratic pride, like Sir Willoughby 
Patterne’s, encases him like a coat of mail, with very 
vulnerable joints. Mr. Bender fails to secure the Mantovano 
because he cannot grasp that Lord Theign will object to 
‘the swagger and advertisement ’’ of an excessive price, in- 
flated by a preposterous public racket as to the picture’s 
merits. It is patronage of him, Lord Theign asserts, this 
‘* huge ventilation ’’ of a picture for which he only desired 
to accept ‘‘ a decent, sufficient, civilised Dedborough price,” 
and, in a burst of anger, he orders Lord John to go to Bond 
Street and ‘‘ have the picture removed from view, and 
the incident closed.’’ Lord John, however, stung by an 
allusion to ‘“‘ the handsome percentage ’’ he has reckoned 
to receive from the sale, vindictively announces before 
a Royal Personage, who is viewing the “ Mantovano,” that 
Lord Theign has graciously decided to give the picture to 
the nation, and that indignant nobleman cannot ‘ back ont’ 
when the Prince arrives to congratulate and thank him for 
his munificence! Many, perhaps, will read a_ wider 
meaning into the lesson taught this particular patrician 
than the author intends. ‘‘ The Outcry,’’ however, is cer- 


tainly a sign of our changing times. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Poetry and Prose: Being Essays on Modern English 
Poetry.” By ApoL_pHus ALFRED Jack. (Constable. 68, 
net.) 

Mr. A. A. Jack flies a thesis about the types of poetry 
which chosen modern English poets have represented. 
Gray represents social or prose poetry; Burns is the spon- 
taneous folk poet; Wordsworth is elemental; Byron 
oratorical; Arnold critical; Meredith intellectual. In 
Gray he gives us a capital example of what the essential 
eighteenth century could do at its best. The total lack of 
inspirational quality in Gray is hit off most happily by 
means of the method of contrast. The “ Elegy’ appears to be 
an exception. It certainly produces a poetical effect; the 
reason being that the subject is one on which prose writer 
and poet meet on common ground. In Burns he sees 
“poetical rapture fleshified.” For the poor Lowland Scot 
in his damp cottage, or his hive of industry, to read Burns 
is “to taste the rapture of rising irresponsibility.” His 
love-poetry has the magic of instinct rather than that of 
thought, and its effect is tremendous. “ Yestreen when to 
the trembling string,” is the tale of a poor village fiddler 
practising on the sanded floor of some schoolroom, and 
“the toast of a’ the town,”’ some buxom lassie who is going 
out to service polkaing up and down the floor. A simple 
human feeling—that is what interests Burns, and he 
cherishes it too much to overload it; and it is in the ex 
pression of these simple, human feelings that he is um 
matched. Byron, whom he estimates very highly for his 
copiousness and verve, is too often trying to excite feeling 
rather than recording it—hence, oratorical. But of all 
oratorical or external poetry he deems Byron’s the best. 
He speaks well of Arnold’s profoundly religious feeling. 
He teaches us “not to be cheated out of our religion be- 
cause the orthodox call our lack of their religion irreligion.” 
The tone of his poetry is an exquisite, critical grey. He 
places Meredith very high, thovgh at the expense of his 
later poems, among which he complains, not unreasonably, 
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of the prevailing “studied” obscurity. Poetry, like reli- 
gion, is one of the very last things that man will succeed 
in defining. We know what it is, though, all the time, and 
that nothing can make our being vibrate as a genuine 
poetical sensation does. It enhances all that higher original 
truth which emotion elevates above the sphere of prose. 
Mr. Jack writes with distinction on these subjects, in an 
atmosphere to which he has evidently been acclimatised all 
his life. His views are deep-set, and he expresses them with 
simplicity and sincerity. To those who like to ratify or 
need to revise their poetic geography, his book will be in 
the highest degree welcome. 


* * * 


‘The Post Impressionists.” By C. Lewis Hixp. (Methuen. 
t.) 


7s. 6d. net. 


In many ways, Mr. Hind is the ideal writer for a book 
that aims at spreading the underlying idea of Post-Impres- 
sionism among a wider public than has hitherto tried to 
grasp it. He has the light touch and the persuasive 
manner. His sincerity is undoubted; at the same time he 
preserves, at any rate, the semblance of impartiality. To 
doubting Thomases he holds out the hand of the sweetly 
reasonable Cicerone. ‘“ Just come with me a moment,” he 
says, in effect, ‘and I will tell you a little story of how 
the Post-Impressionists affected me, and why.” Then 
gently, almost apologetically, he explains that while the 
now historic exhibition at the Grafton Gallery came as 
a shock to most people, his own nerves withstood the strain, 
because he had had previous experience of the cult in Paris 
and Berlin. His conversion to Cezanne, Gauguin, and Van 
Gogh—the leaders of the movement—appears to have come 
fairly quickly once he was convinced that the apprecia- 
tion of their art was reconcilable with that of old favorites 
among the masters; that to Henri Matisse took longer, but 
he at length learned to understand, if not to love, him; and 
it follows that the understanding had to be extended to 
the sculptures of Jacob Epstein and Eric Gill. So the book 
progresses vivaciously in its plea for the open mind and for 
recognition of the possibility that Art has still a future 
before it. Perhaps Mr. Hind’s best point is concerned with 
the reconcilability of a taste for Post-Impressionism with that 
for more conventional forms of artistic expression. He found it 
possible to reconcile Puvis de Chavannes and Matisse by 
the simple expedient of altering his point of view. This 
sounds—and is—simple and sane enough; but it is unfor- 
tunately a fact that very few critics of Art have thought 
it worth while to try it, and we are afraid that the lay 
opponents of Post-Impressionism never will. Human nature 
is perverse where preferences in Art are concerned. Never- 
theless, this book is eloquent enough to give pause to the 
most rabid opponent—to make him consider whether he 
cannot respect even where he cannot like ; and it is refresh- 
ingly lucid after the confused masses of ethics, mysticism, 
estheticism, and Art that have hitherto served, for the 
most part, for the serious literary criticism of the move- 
ment. 
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Tue City feels much more cheerful than a week ago. It 
refuses to believe either in the extension or the prolongation 
of the “sort of war’ which Italy is waging on Turkey, 
while it is immensely relieved by the practical settlement 
of the Moroccan controversy, which it took very seriously 
indeed. Persistent rumors of failures in the Discount 
Market have at last been discredited; but the Stock 
Exchange is still disinclined to speculate, for it fears that 





there is still some heavy forced liquidation to come in the 
next few weeks. The fears may or may not be justified, 
but I shall be surprised if genuine investors, who are now 
buying the best Home and American Railway Stocks, have 
anything to regret a year hence, always assuming that war, 
or some other terrible catastrophe, does not upset the finan. 
cial apple-cart. There must be a good deal of new money 
coming forward for investment; for the last quarter hag 
been exceptionally bare of capital issues, both in England 
and the United States. The Board of Trade returns are 
reassuring, though the improvement of last month may 
be partly due to imports and exports which were held back 
by the strikes. From all accounts, however, the cotton 
trade of Lancashire is beginning to boom, thanks to the 
return of cheap cotton, which accompanies what may prove 
a record crop in the Southern States of America. The 
Indian crop will also be much better than had been feared. 
Money is not likely to become dear, as the gold exports to 
Brazil and Turkey are practically over. Besides, there is 
quite a glut of unusable funds in the United States, owing 
to the continued depression of trade. 


Home Raiis AND THE STRIKE. 

Now that all the figures are in, it is possible to see how the 
railway strike affected the railway traffics for the quarter, 
as compared with the traffics of the same quarter last year. 
If we compare this year’s totals with the adjusted totals 
of last year, there is a net loss of £187,000; whereas, if the 
estimated traffics for both are compared, there is a small 
net gain of £26,000. Passenger traffic suffered but little in 
comparison with goods traffic. Investors should look care- 
fully at the following table, which gives the estimated total 
traffics for the September quarter of the leading lines, with 
their increase or decrease on the adjusted totals of the same 
quarter for 1910 :— 


Total. 

.. £1,164,500 
. 1,644,400 
1,723,000 
3,966,000 
1,736,100 
1,022,400 
4,365,000 
1,483,200 
213,200 
209,600 
3,321,000 
2,782,000 
261,200 
1,538,700 
232,100 


Company. 
Great Central 
Great Eastern 
Great Northern 
Great Western $j 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
London, Brighton 
London and North-Western 
London and South-Western 
London, Tilbury ... 
Metropolitan 
Midland 
North-Eastern sis 
North Staffordshire cs 
South-Eastern and Chatham ... 
Taff Vale... we a 


Inc. or dec. 
£3,100 
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The chief sufferers, it will be seen, have been the North- 
Eastern, Great Western, Taff Vale, and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. The Great Eastern, South-Eastern, and Great 
Northern, on the other hand, show substantial gains. The 
‘“ Railway News ”’ thinks that by the end of the half-year all 
the companies will have wiped out their losses—an optimistic 
view, with Taff Vale as a certain exception. 
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HEALTH IN THE HOME. 
AILMENTS IN THE THROAT: THEIR CuRE AND PREVENTION. 


Wits the coming of the cool weather, throat ailments 
become prevalent. Among the most frequent are simple 
sore throat, tonsillitis, and ulcerated sore throat. 

These affections are due to germs which have been 
inhaled by the sufferer, and have multiplied in his 
throat, overcoming his powers of resistance to them 
because his vitality has been lowered by some cause. 

Whatever form the complaint takes, it is of the 
utmost importance it should be checked as rapidly as 
possible, that the sufferer may be prevented from getting 
any of the many serious germ diseases like Diphtheria, 
which begin with sore throat. 

To cure any complaint, the cause must be removed. 
In throat affections, the cause is the presence of germs in 
the throat. It is, therefore, essential they must be 
destroyed. 

Until a few years ago, gargles and painting the 
throat with antiseptics were universally used for the pur- 
pose. As a specialist has written in “The Lancet,”’ 
however, “ Gargles are best avoided, especially when the 
parts are inflamed,’’ for they cannot reach the germs in 
the more distant parts of the throat. 


Strrxinc Evivence. 


Now, every doctor employs Wulfing’s Formamint, 
the pleasant-tasting, germ-killing throat tablet, to cure 
all forms of sore throat. It is so powerful that when a 
distinguished scientist once mixed a little Formamint with 
water and added it to the virulent germs taken from the 
throat of a patient dangerously ill with Diphtheria, they 
were all killed within ten minutes. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that 
Formamint is not a cure for Diphtheria. That is far too 
dangerous a disease for anyone except a doctor to treat, 
when once it has established itself in the system. There 
is no doubt, however, that if taken in time, Wulfing’s 
Formamint will prevent Diphtheria and similar germ 
diseases. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Massereene and Ferrard 
writes : “I have found Wulfing’s Formamint most effective 
for the cure of sore throat, which quickly disappears after 
using a few tablets.’’ 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Glantawe writes: “I have been 
using Wulfing’s Formamint for sore throat with most 
satisfactory results.’’ 

Lord Kingsale writes: ‘“‘I and my family use quite 
a number of Formamint tablets, and find them all you 
say they are. I always carry a goodly number in my 
pocket, and have recommended them to many friends.”’ 

Statements like these, made by such distinguished 
men, must convince everyone of the supreme value of 
Wulfing’s Formamint for curing sore throat. 

In addition, dozens of Members of Parliament and 
famous K.C.’s, innumerable clergymen and others, who 
have to keep their throat in the healthiest possible con- 
dition to preserve their voice, have written in enthusi- 
astic terms of the benefits they have derived from 
Wulfing’s Formamint, as well as the rapidity with which 
it cures all forms of sore throat. 


A Free Triat Orrerep. 

Wulfing’s Formamint may be obtained, of all 
chemists, price 1s. 1ld. per bottle of fifty tablets. Its 
success has caused many imitations to be put on the 
market. Do not be deceived by any statements that they 
are “ just as good.’’ They are not. You court possible 
disaster and certain disappointment, if you rely on them 
to cure your sore throat, or to prevent germ diseases. 
Insist, therefore, on getting the genuine Wulfing’s 
Formamint, which is protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

A free sample will be sent to every reader who has 
not yet tried it, who writes mentioning THE Nation, 
to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, Lon- 
don, W.C., and encloses a penny stamp for postage. 


With it will be sent, free, an interesting book on sore 
throat. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA INSURANCE 





CORPORATION LIMITED. 

The third annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Liverpool Victoria Insurance Corporation (Limited) was held on 
Tuesday, the 10th inst., at the Holborn Restaurant, Holborn, w.c. 
Mr. J. M. Littleboy (the chairman of the company) presided, and 
in moving the adoption of the report, said that the keen competition 
for all classes of insurance business had certainly not diminished 
during the year under consideration, but in spite of this the 
corporation had obtained an increase in the net premium income of 
70 per cent. The increase obtained had been arrived at after a careful 
selection of the risks and a weeding out of all unprofitable business 

Mr. T. R. Barry, in seconding the adoption of the report, said 
that in the life department they had issued 1,930 policies, assuring 
a total sum of £254,278, and after deducting re-assurances, this gave 
them an average of £132 per policy. Of these policies, 92.8 per 
cent. were with profits, and 7.2 per cent. without profits. Endow- 
ment policies showed 736 per cent. of the total, and the whole 
life and other policies 26.4 per cent. In the two previous years 
endowment policies had been 45 per cent. and 58 per cent. 
respectively of the total, and the increase to 73 per cent. was 
remarkable as showing the increased favour which the principal 
of an endowment assurance was finding with the public. More 
remarkable still was the fact that 444 per cent. of the business 
came from total abstainers. Another feature of interest was the 
fact that 33 per cent. of the new policy holders had availed them- 
selves of the permanent disablement benefit, which was a unique 
feature of the corporation’s policies. Turning to the fire depart- 
ment, the gross premiums were £56,066, and net premiums £41,505. 
The claims paid were £20,054, which gave them a claim issue of 
48 per cent. In their accident department the gross premiums 
were £58,258, and the net premiums £37,240, the total claims amount- 
ing to £42,131. As to their own underwriting in both the fire 
and accident branches, they were absolutely satisfied. 

An exhaustive analysis made of their accident business showed 
that they were getting a claim ratio this year of about SO per cent., 
a result with which they were well satisfied. The gross premium 
income after deducting re-insurances was £128,679, and the net 
premium income £113,002, showing an increase of £46,477 over the 
premium income of the previous year. Out of this net premium 
income they had set aside for reserve over £50,000, and they had 
made the fullest reserve for every obligation and possible 
contingency With regard to the International Company, certain 
classes of business were found to be unprofitable and were shut 
down, but now the branches had settled down. He wanted the 
shareholders to appreciate fully the value of the organisation 
They had now 9,000 agents and 260 branch offices. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
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CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon, | 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situations” 


Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits ¢ 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individg 1 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 
Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 
Principale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarship examination at end of cach term. Particulars in 
Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 
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coLLes 3 Prospectus 
(err R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland. between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1911-12, ** Nature Study”). Essay Class (subject for 1911-12, 
“Three Modern Authors”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
Science, etc. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct communication with their students. Preparation for 
examiuations. Fees from 12s, per term Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

: a PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED. 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 

Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium requir 

Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary 

Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 














PEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 
10,000 words. All work receives prompt and personal attention 
Miss STEAR, 39, 8t. James's Street, SW. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN. The great demand for accom- 
AA modation has necessitated adding 80 BedroomsandaGymnasium. The best 
equipped Residential Club in London. Central for City and West-End, Tubes and 
‘Buses. Splendid Public Rooms, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Social, recreative, and 
intellectual advantages. Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms, with baths, &., 
from 7/6 per week. Inspection invited. Illustrated Prospectus free from the 
Warden, Bloomsbury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT, | 











MANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT to 
the Manchester Schools for Mothers. Salary £120. Applications 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Simon, 
Lawnhurst, Didsbury, before Saturday, October 2lst. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted immediately, a GENERAL FORM MASTER Experience 
with boys from 8 to 10 a recommendation Salary £120, rising by 
annual increments of £5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be 
paid to a specially suitable candidate with experience.—Apply to 
the Head Master, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

October llth, 1911. 





\ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. E.C. — An Entrance 
p Scholarship Examination will be held on December 6th, 6th, and 7th. For 
particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
the boarding-house tands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 


pectus addre 


HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 


Principal, BRACKENHURSI, HINDHEAD, 











FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Five University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes. averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Half-term, Monday, November 6. Fees moderate. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





‘*The Voice of the Physician.’’ 
* Plasmon Oats is an ideal one-dish meal, rich 


in all that goes to make bone and muscle and 
brain and maintain these in a vigorous condition.” 


—— M.D. 
ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


MID-LOTHIAN OATS 


contain 70°/. more nourishment than 
any other Oats.— Vide Lancet. 











PORRIDGE IN PERFECTION. 
4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d packet. 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





A Special ART-METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Choco- 
late, together with an illustrated Cookery Book, will be sent for 
1s., post free, to all who write, mentioning this paper, to Plasmon, 
Ltd., 664. Farringdon-street, London. 


. 
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OTELS & 
_HYDROS, 





KINGSLEY HOTEL, mdi“ 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum, 
Great Russell Street, London. 


well-appointed and commodious Temperance Hotels will, it is believed, 
Thott ibe requirements at moderate charges, of those whe desire all the conveniences 
and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have Passenger 
Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, spacious Dining, 
Drawing. Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. 
reproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance Table d'Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
From 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses— 
Kingsley Hotel, “‘ Bookeraft, London.” Thackeray Hotel, “‘ Thackeray, Londen + 





LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.U.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, Wc. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL REeSIDENCE. 
_Every form of Bath. 





TOURS. 





Swiss Winter. 
SKI-ING, SHATING, Etc. 


30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds and Travel arrangements. 


Alpine Sports, Ltd. (Chairman: Sir Henry Lunn), 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





@LIDAYS.—Delightful, inexpensive Continental Tours, con- 
ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women's International 
League, 199, Victoria Street. London, 8.W. 








ART GALLERIES. — 


GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
XHIBITION of OLD MASTERS 
(in aid of the National Art-Collections Fund) 
NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 








INSURANCE. 
WHY PAY RENT? 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


under ite popular IDEAL POLICY plan. which combines House 
Purchase with Life Assurance, can help you to purchase a house 


of your 
Write to-day for bestest “HOW 
A 








own. 
TO BUY A HOUSE IN TUE RIGHT 
Y,” which will be sent free. 
Active Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
Address: 6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


BOOKSELLERS. 











aos BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdas. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BUARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 








THE HOTEL METROPOLE. —_—_E. Richard, Manager. 





BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. 
SRTIE TS CONWAY. saa 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. ean 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 








THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The is, Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4a. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. 
Phe Red Letter New Testament, is., 1s. 6d. post free. 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from $s, 9d. post free. 

The Self-Bxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


J. POOLE 8 CO.. 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


[post free, 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 





BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 
Catalogue Ne. 380 (September, 1911) Now Ready. 
Containing many New & Attractive Lines in Publishers’ Remainders. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. . 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. _Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. ay 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 





Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
Send for price lista. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN: 


225 Fifth Avenve, New York, U.S.A. 
Pub. ‘‘THE CoLLECTOR.” 4/2 a year. 


| Autograph 
Letters 


_ ] of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 





“LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


~ LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 











KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Weodman. 











MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Teanis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 boles). 


SMEDLEY'S HYDRO Ketablishmont. Estab. 1868. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 





SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St.. Hot Luncheons, Afnoon Teas. Tel. 647. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. $21. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. | 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 

HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 











Sample copies free, 











THIS WEEK'S ISSUE of the 


Saturday Westminster. 


will contain in addition to all the regular features 
A Short Story, 
THE SCHARTZ-METTERKLUME METHOD. 
By “ Saki.” 


THE OXFORD FIRST-CLASS LISTS. 


“IN THE HOLIDAYS”—IV. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(The fourth of a series of Short Sketches.) 


A Special Review of Karin Michaelis’ 
“L’AGE DANGEREUX.” 
(An English translation of this book has just been published. ) 


Events of the Week. F.C.G. Cartoons. 


Saturday Westminster. Oct. 14. 
ONE PENNY. 
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Philip Lee Warner, 


to 


Publisher 


Medici Society L. ; 


The 





The Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of Old Masters 


Grafton Galleries, 1911-12, in aid of the National Art-Collections Fund 


Will be ready about November 1. 


Full Prospectus will be sent post free. 





Portraits of Dante from 
Giotto to Raffael 


A Critical Study with a Concise Iconography. By Richard 

T. HOLBROOK. Large Crown 4to (104° by 7 in.), copiously 

illustrated in Colour, Photogravure, Line, and Half-Tone. 

Edition of 1,050 copies, of which 525 are reserved to the U.S.A. 

Cloth gilt, £1 1s. net (postage 6d.), or in whole green 

parchment, £1 lls. 6d. net (postage 8d.). 

This, the first authoritative study of one of the most attractive 
subjects in medimval art and literature, reproduces nearly all 
“ portraits” with the least c to serious consideration, as 
well as a-series of the “standard” forms. 


Special Prospectus will be sent post free. [Ready October 18. 


Osiris and the Egyptian 


Resurrection 


By E. A. WALLIS BURGE, Litt.D., D.Litt., &c. 2 vole. Royal © 
8vo, with about 200 Illustrations, of which 4 are in Collotype 
and 2 large a plates are in Colour. Edition of 000 | 
copies, of which "30 are reserved for the U.S.A. Buckram> 
boards, special binding design, £2 net the set (postage 8d.).~ 
In this, his most important publication for several years, Dr. 
Budge attempts by comperative study of modern African and) 
Ancient Egyptian religion, to show how truly indigenous is the’ 
| cult of death and resurrection of Osiris. It is believed that the” 
Pyramid Texts (3.500 8.c.) are here first used in a connected 
fashion. [Publication late October. 


Special Prospectus will be sent post free. 





The Dialogues of Saint Gregory, 
Surnamed the Great 


A Reprint of the English Translation of hel 1608, 
e-edited by EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A 
and with Notes on the Illustrations by G. F. HILL. 
[Ready October 25. 


The Life of S. Bernardino 


of Siena 


By PAUL THUREAU-DANGIN, Académie Francaise. 
Translated by Baroness G. von HUGEL. 
A New Edition, wholly Revised and Reset, _ Illustrations j 
selected and annotated by G. 
(Romie ‘October 18. 





The above volumes are issued in uniform style in small crown 4to (94 by 6}1in.), with 16 Illustrations in Half-Tone, 5 in Colour, 


and Frontispieces in Colour and Gold after famous Illuminations in the MS. Room of the British Museum. 


particularly fine Italian bindings of the Sixteenth Century. 
(Postage 5d. each.) 


BorH are bound after © 


Cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net; or in whole green parchment, 15s. net. 


Special Prospectus will be sent post free. 





Among Mr. Lee Warner's yurther Announcements are: 
IN THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


Morte Darthur 


the set. 


Le 


Everyman: A Morality Play 
Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina 


IN GENERAL 


Songs & Lyrics of Robert Burns 
The Scholar Gipsy, & Thyrsis 


And other volumes, full particulars of which—in his Autumn List, or special Prospectuses—will be sent post free on request. 


With 48 Water-Colours by W. 
Boards £10 10s net; 
velhrm, £63 net per set. 


RUSSLL FLINT. Volumes III. 
limp vellum £12 12s. net per set. 10 copies for sale on 
(Vol. III. ready October 18; Vol. IV., November. 
With 10 Water-Colours by J. H. AMSCHEWITZ. Boards £2 2s,~ 
net; limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net. 10 copies for sale on vellum, 
£12 12s. net. (Ready late October. 
Cura ROBINSON ELLIS, J. P. POSTGATE, J. 8. PHILLIMORE. 


Boards £1 1s. net; limp — £1 lls. 6d. net. 14 copies 
on sale on vellum, £21 net. [Now ready. 


LITERATURE 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
Colour by W. R. and R. P. FLINT. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net; 
whole green parchment, 15s. net. {Ready late October. 
Illustrated by W. R. FLINT. Re-issue with Topographical End- 
ted 


Papers by E. H. NEW. 12s. 6d. net and £1 ls. net. 
Edition at £2 12s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


and IV., completing 


With 12 Illustrations in 





New Medici Prints 


THE FOLLOWING NEW PRINTS ARE JUST PUBLISHED (MARKED*) OR MAY BE EXPECTED VERY SHORTLY: 


* RAPHAEL: Madonna Granduca 


(Florence: Pitti). Plate XLIV. 22 by 14gin. 2l1s. 
* J. VAN EYCK: Travelling Altarpiece 
; of Charles V. 


Without “ reverse” figures...... 22s. 6d. 
(Dresden). Flemish XXII. 14 by 254in. Complete. 25s. 


REMBRANDT: The Sweeping Girl | 


(8. Petersburg). Flemish XV. 25% by 21% in. 


REMBRANDT: The Holy Family 


(S. Petersburg). Flemish XVII. 193 by 153 in. 
LANCRET : The Music Lesson 
LANCRET : Summert 


(Louvre). French II. 20 by 2in 
(8. Petersburg). French X. 183 by 15in | 


21s. 


22s. 6d. 


t The 
Pair 
42s. 


(8. Petersburg). French IX. 18 by 151n. 22s. 6d. 


22s. 6d. 


BOUCHER: Madame de Pompadour 


(Edinburgh). French XII. 14 by 17in. 178. 6d. 


| RAPHAEL: The Sistine Madonna 


(Dresden), Plate XXXVII. 38 by 27jin. 


REYNOLDS: Miss Ridge 


(Tennant Collection). English XVIII. 19 by 164 in. 158. 


H. VAN der GOES: S. Victor & a Donog 


(Glasgow). Flemish XVI. 193 by 16 in. 


WHISTLER: Thomas Carlyle 


(Glasgow). N.P.S. X. 19 by 15jin. 


MURILLO: S. Anthony of Padua . 


(Berlin). Spanish 1V. 14 by 103in 


VE RMEER: The Courtesan 


(Dresden). Flemish XX. 223 by 204 in. 


35s. 


123. 64. 





17s. 6d. 





LANCRET : Springt 
As PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 


MAS LIST (11 Coloured Plates), 


(Ready November), 6d 


Mr. Lee Warner will be pleased to send special Catalogues and List as follows:— 
EDICI SOCIETY’S PROSPECTUS, Autumn, 1911 (165 Illustrations), soc 


6d. post free; THE IETY’S SPECIAL CHRIST- 
post free; CATALOGUE OF FACSIMILE DRAWINGS by the on 


Masters (illustrated), 6d. post free; CATALOGUE OF 6,500 SHILLING CO ONTEAIT sunree P the Great Galleries (Illustrated), 2s. 


post free; SUMMARY LIST OF MEDICI PRINTS; 
PRODUCTIONS FROM THE TENNANT COLLECTION; 


LISTS OF NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


OPULAR MEDICI PRINTS; 
MINIATURE OLD MASTERS IN COLOUR —All or any post free. 








7, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W. 
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